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Pebbles 


No, Ichabod, if a man prof. married a 
lady prof. you would not call their chil- 
dren prophets.—Sun Dial. 


She—Have you made up your mind to 


stay in? 
Her—No, I’ve made up my face to go 
out.—Juggler. 


Millie—How did Mr. Bonds get his eld- 
est daughter off his hands? 

Clarence—By putting the man she mar- 
ried on his feet.—London Opinion. 


The Girl—You make me think of Venus 
de Milo. 

The Boy—But I have arms. 

The Girl—Oh, have you?—Voo Doo. 


Sympathetic One—Yes, in a battle of 
tongues, your wife can always hold her 
own. 

Well, then, why doesn’t she?—Purple 
Cow. 


Noah—Was Foolish in the university 
follies? 

Zark—Yes, he had a leading part. 

Noah—Oh! What did he do? . 

Zark—He was an_ usher.—Nebraska 
Awgwan. 


First—When the judge ruled that Jones 
had to pay alimony, how did he feel about 
it? ; 

Second—Chagrined. 

First—How did his wife feel about it? 

Second—She grinned.—Sun Dodger. 


An untraveled countryman once treated 
himself to a trip to London. There for the 
first time in his life he saw a schoolgirl 
go thru her gymnastic exercizes for the 
amusement of the little ones with whom 
she was playing. 

After gazing at her with looks of. inter- 
est and compassion for some time, he asked 
a boy nearby if she had fits. 

“No,” replied the boy; “them’s gymnas- 
tics.” 

“Ah! how sad!” said the man. “How 
long’s she had ’em ?”—Tit-Bits. 


Opening Nights 
Hitchy Koo—1920. A Raymond Hitch- 
cock phantasmagoria of tunes and cos- 
tumes. Veritable side-splitting inanity. 
(New Amsterdam Theater.) 


Bab. This charming sub-debutante is 
familiar to us from the novel of Mary 
Roberts Rinehart amd Helen Hayes por- 
trays her well upon the stage: A study of 
the psychology of adolescence, not appre- 
ciated by girls of sixteen, but enjoyed by 
their elders. (Park Theater.) 


The Skin Game, by Joh Galsworthy, 
shows the English playwright at his tragic 
best. The rivalry between an old English 
county family and a self-made manufac- 
turer deepens in bitterness until honorable 
men and women on both sides are horri- 
fied to realize the depths to which the con- 
test has sunk. In showing how easily 
righteous indignation may degenerate into 
malicious hate Mr. Galsworthy perhaps 
implies a warning to nations as well as 
individuals, but, if so, he leaves the moral 
to the audience. (Bijou Theater.) 
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Remarkable Remarks 


Water Camp—What means all this 
secret practice? 

Mrs. VINCENT AsToR—I do not think 
clothes take much time 

Mrs. CALVIN CooLmIpG—E—We have two 
boys who are not spoiled. 

Mary PICKFoRD FAIRBANKS—I always 
like men who use perfume. 

Rev. E. S. Synottr—I once put a wed- 
ding ring on a lady’s thumb. 

NovELIST JANE Burr—I believe in love, 
but it only lasts eight years. 

SENATOR HarpiNc—Don’t be distressed 
about the so-called Senate oligarchy. 

PRESIDENT ARTHUR T. HapLEy—The 
hard road is the only one worth taking. 

Wooprow Witson—The country cannot 
afford to have a coward for President. 

Amy LoweLtLt—Mr. Louis Untermeyer 
is the most versatile writer in America. 

J. B. Cranrimi—Harding’s hands are 
crimson with the blood of a_ suffering 
world. 

IsaBEL M. Rotru—New York girls are 
never bashful about meeting themselves in 
a mirror. 

Roy K. MouLton—I have much difficul- 
ty in saving enough of my salary to pay 
my income tax. 

Lorp Rospert Cecit, M.P.—In my judg- 
ment state management is the principal 
evil of nationalization. 

Leon Bourceors—The obligation of 
settling international conflicts by peace- 
ful means is the first law of mankind, 

JAMES H. Wri~t1AMs—The paper that 
stands pat and gobbles the most lies with- 
out squirming gets the corporation adver- 
tising. 

GOvERNOR Cox—In many respects Lin- 
coln was the strongest, the saddest, and 
the sweetest character in all history next 
to Christ himself. 


Ep. Howze—When I was a boy parents 
found much fault with Beadle’s dime 
novels. They were harmless compared with 
the present moving picture plays. 


ELinok GLtyNN—As for the ballet 
scene on the staircase, it is at once the 
most daring and yet the most refined orgy 
I have ever witnessed on the stage. 


NovELIST BERTHA RucK—I have seen 
hands of American men on which diamond 
rings glistened but on which the finger 
nails were edged with grimy black. 


PRINCE PURACHARTRA OF SraAmM—The 
New York woman who rides every day in 
the subway is as brave as a lioness and 
as daring as a Red Cross nurse working 
under shell fire. 


ANNE RITTENHOUSE—One feels like 
getting up and giving a rousing cheer for 
the very persistent individuals here and 
in Paris who have been so stedfastly try- 
ing to get grey into the limelight of fashion. 


GEoRGE BurToN HortrcnKiss—Consider 
these pairs: Damon and Pythias, Romeo 
and Juliet, Stratford and Shakespeare, 
Oyster Bay and Roosevelt, Boston and 
beans, thanksgiving and turkey, corn beef 
and cabbage, skittles and beer. 
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Thanksgiving at Grandmother’s 


HILDREN and grandchildren there to enjoy a good 

old fashioned feast which grandmother always 
knows just how to prepare—turkey, cranberry sauce, 
mince pie—delicious symbols of what Thanksgiving 
stands for in the traditions of history and happy home 
life. And Silver—useful, everlasting Silver—to complete 
the congenial picture of family warmth and companion- 
ship—to serve as a stimulating background to the 
enchanting spirit of family reunion—to enhance by its 
lustrous beauty, as silver always does, the enduring 
loveliness of any environment of which it is a part. 


GORHAM STERLING SILVERWARE 


is sold by leading jewelers everywhere 


THE GORHAM COMPANY Silversmiths & Goldsmiths NEW YORK 


WORKS: PROVIDENCE AND NEW YORK 
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“What British Labor Ves 

















By The Rt. Hon. J. H. Thomas, M. P. 


The head of the British Federation of Railwaymen begins here a series of three articles written to 
explain to the American people the significance of the present strike in England and the ultimate 
aim of the Triple Alliance which “makes possible a national strike by which the whole life of the 
country could be brought to a standstill.” Mr. Thomas is one of the foremost leaders of the Labor 
Movement in Great Britain and he is a Labor Party member of the British Parliament 


HERE is a great tend- 

ency in different coun- 

tries to attempt to 

demonstrate that the 
labor troubles of their neigh- 
bors are vastly different to 
their own; that they arise 
from different causes and are 
actuated by different objects 
and tend generally toward 
radically different ends. Each 
country would seem, indeed, 
to endeavor to make capital 
out of its neighbors’ internal 
disputes with the result that 
its people are liable to gain‘a 
very hazy and_ erroneous 
knowledge of the progress 
made and the position held by 
their fellow workers in other 
lands, 

Prior to twenty years ago 
British labor was contented in its efforts to ameliorate 
its lot by lobbying the House of Commons—a procedure 
which was attended by varying results. Then it decided 
to run its own show and today it forms the second 
party in the state; moreover, everyone is becoming 
reconciled to the formation of a labor government as 
the next party in power. Incidentally, people in 
America may be surprized to know that folk in Eng- 
land are not nearly so disturbed at the prospect of 
being governed by a labor cabinet as are people abroad. 

The British trade union movement is both industrial 
and political and altho both sides of the movement 
work together, they are both independent. The move- 
ment is composed of six and a half million organized 
men and women. 

There is also a codperative movement in this country 
of three and a half million men and women. In its 
earlier days the men and women who made up its mem- 
bership were contented just to purchase goods at the 
cheaper codperative price, but the movement is now a 
huge concern with a revenue of about five hundred 
million dollars per annum. This movement is definitely 
allied to labor. 

In order fully to appreciate the position of labor in 








England today it is necessary 
to examine the various stages 
of its development, the social 
conditions out of which it 
grew and the legislation 
which, like milestones, has 
marked its progress. 

The beginnings of trade 
unionism in England can be 
traced back to the early days 
of the eighteenth century 
when, on the one hand, em- 
ployers of labor were making 
an ever increasing number of 
petitions to Parliament com- 
plaining of the existence of 
combinations of workmen, 
and the workers, on the other 
hand, were petitioning 
against’ the employers’ cruel 
habit of beating down wages. 

Parliament, after a good 
deal of wavering over the matter, at last came down 
on the employers’ side of the fence and the workers, 
discovering the uselessness of making petitions to Par- 
liament, found it more and more necessary to resort. to 
strikes which, in themselves acts of desperation, were 
often accompanied by the still more desperate act of 
violence. The strikes frequently culminated in riots, 
and machine breaking, and if evidence be necessary to 
show how little the capitalist class were able or will- 
ing to read the true cause of the troubles it is to be 
found in a declaration made by Lancashire magistrates 
to the effect that “the sole cause of the riots was the 
new machines employed in cotton manufacture.” 

In 1824 a law forbidding the combination of workers 
was repealed, but the employers found it easy to cir- 
cumvent any benefits which this greater freedom might 
bring. Furthermore, so prosperous had grown the 
manufacturers, and so plentiful had become the stocks 
which the workers had been able to produce with the 
aid of the new machines, that industry came almost to 
a standstill and all efforts to stem the general fall of 
wages, low enough in all conscience already, proved 
entirely ineffectual. 

The condition of the lives of the workers at this 
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period was appalling and the power of the employers, 
despite the repeal of the combination laws, was, 
viewed: in the light of today, altogether incredible. 
Piece workers and day workers were so continually 
subjected to reduced prices and wages that they were 
never certain how much or how little they would re- 
ceive at the end of each week, and George Jacob Hol- 
yoake, that ardent advocate of codperation and social 
reform, has recorded how a Birmingham mill owner 
was one day astounded by the appearance of a new 
“hand” who turned up at his work in a well-fitting and 
handsome suit of clothes. This employer at once con- 
cluded that he had offered the man too high a wage 
and forthwith proposed that it should be reduced! And 
there was nothing remarkable about such a thing in 
those days. If a workman, by some miraculous means, 
succeeded in saving a little money, he was very much 
lacking in wisdom if he allowed it to become known; 
if he could afford to dress in clean and decent clothes, 
he was afraid to do so lest his wages should be reduced. 
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In these early days of the trade union movement 
capital held unrestrained sway and as a result the 
greater part of the country was reduced to a terrible 
position; not only were wages bad and housing condi- 
tions worse, but the women and children of the indus- 
trial centers were living in a state as bad as any suf- 
fered by slaves in the whole of recorded history. The 
wages of the men folk reduced to the lowest con- 
ceivable rate, it became essential that if a spark of life 
was to be kept in the workers’ homes the women and 
children would have to share the burden of factory and 
coal mine life. It is recorded by the historians of the 
time that children of both sexes worked together in the 
mines, often for sixteen hours a day, and that women 
were employed underground, even while pregnant, and 
that they were back at work within a week of their 
children’s birth. In some places women stood knee-deep 
in water thruout the day and women and children six 
years of age were employed drawing coal along the 
passages of the mines, crawling [Continued on page 250 





You, who have been called to be a great people, 

By the years I have given you, tell me your dreams! 
Our dreams are like fireflies flashing in darkness 
Where thieves work cunningly and none can see; 
Our dreams are brush-fires fading in the autumn 
That warm no poor man starving silently; 

Our dreams are wild lightning, shaken out of 
Heaven, 
To show mad murder in the storm running free. 

By the years I have given you, these are your 

dreams! 

But what are the dreams of a great people? 

They are full of glory as the towers of Manhat- 
tan 

Shining thru the nights— 

They are full of warmth as the sun upon the 
prairie 

Quickening the earth— 

They are full of wonder, stilling the spirit, 

Like the Northern Lights— 

You have known the dreams of a great people, 

By the years I have given you, tell me your words! 
Our words are small coins, discolored and bent, 
Or counterfeits; the truth they seldom buy; 

Our words are keys that are broken or lost— 
Few know the doors they would unlock, and why; 
Our words are weapons in the hands of fools 
Or madmen who wound us, leaving us to die. 








A Penitential Office 


By Marguerite Wilkinson 
Life Calls Out to the American People and They Answer 


You have known the deeds of a great people! 
By the years I have given you, what will you do? 
We must have the dreams of a great people, 
We must have the words of a great people, 
We must have the deeds of a great people,— 


From our sins we must go free! 
| By the years I have given you, so let it be! 


| 


By the years I have given you, these are your 
words! 
But what are the words of a great people? 
Their words are swords in the hands of heroes 
Fighting a shame— I 
Théy are good tools in the hands of builders, i 
Building tomorrow— 
They are ploughs and harrows that will make 
fertile 
The world that they reclaim— 


You have known the words of a great people. 

By the years I have given you, tell me your deeds! 
Too many bodies burned and bent and broken, 
Gross bellies, sagging mouths, dim eyes, foul 

hands; 
Too many minds grown sick that quake and 
tremble ; 
When they must learn what nobody understands; 
Too many spirits desperate and doubtful— 
Those who should lead do what the day com- 
mands. 

By the years I have given you, these are your 

deeds! 

But what are the deeds of a great people? 

Bodies strong and clean as the trees of the forest, 
Eyes full of light— 
Minds quick and keen as winds upon the ocean, © 
Blowing where they will— : 
Spirits triumphant leading all the rest . 
To love or fight— 7 
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The hall of the main temple measures over 10,000 square feet. The worshippers kneel on separate mats with their hands 
clasped, the index fingers stretched out and touching, the little finger of the left hand closed under, and the big finger of 
the left hand over the big finger of the right, while a chapter from the sacred book, O Fude Saki, is read to them 


The Birth of a New Religion 


By Edwin E. Slosson 


UCH times as these are favorable to the growth 

of new forms of faith and we may expect the 
coming century to show many strange develop- 
ments of the religious impulse. Asia, whence all 

the great religions have sprung, will probably prove 
still the most fertile soil, so it is not surprizing to hear 
of the rise of a new religion in Japan that is since the 
war gaining ground rapidly in spite of the efforts of 
the Government to suppress it. It is called Omoto-Kyo, 
which may be translated as the Religion of the Great 
Foundation or the Fundamental Faith, Like many other 
religious movements, old and new, it owed its origin 
to a woman. ; 
In the village of Ayabe, fifty miles from Kyoto, in the 
province of Tamba, there lived a poor ragpicker called 
O Nao Baasan, or Old Woman Nao. She was the 
widow of a drunken carpenter named Masagoro De- 
buchi, who had left her with no property but with eight 
children to support. All day long she wandered about 
the village gathering up scraps of rags and paper to 
get food for her family, but 
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A street in the village community of the new sect of Omoto Kyo. 
The cultivation of flowers and trees is to them a form of 
worship 


rested her for incendiarism on the supposition that she 
had furnished the fulfilment of her own prophecy. She 
was imprisoned for a time and later turned over to her 
relatives on condition that they keep her safely locked 
up. This they did and the room in which she lived until 
she died in 1918 is known as 





never failed to pray in the 
Shinto shrine morning and 
night. Her piety was at 
length rewarded, for on New 
Year’s Day, 1892, she be- 
came imbued with the spirit 
of Kuni-toko-tachi, the Earth 
God of Shintoism. She 
straightway began to 
prophecy, shouting unintel- 
ligible warnings to people 
she passed on the street. Al- 
tho almost illiterate she 
scribbled her revelations on 
the walls of buildings and 




















Zashiki Ro, the Parlor Prison, 
now a sacred shrine. To the 
end of her life she kept busily 
writing and her visions fill ten 
thousand volumes of manu- 
script, according to her fol- 
lowers, tho the critics of the 
cult say there were less than 
three thousand volumes orig- 
inally. Much of the manu- 
script is illegible and much of 
what can be deciphered is in- 
com- [Continued on page 240 














Photographs from Adachi Service 
In the printing plant of the 
new Japanese sect women 
set type and make up the 
forms, a considerable de- 
parture from the old regime 
when women were not ex- 
pected to learn to read 


such bits of white paper as 
she could find. People called 
her crazy and paid no at- 
tention to her forebodings 
of fires and wars. She pro- 
claimed to her neighbors 
that Ayabe was built upon 


holy ground and that unless At the right is the interior 






they evacuated the village a 
mighty conflagration would 
sweep all their homes. This 
prophecy came true, but the 
skeptical police simply ar- 


of the Founder’s Shrine. The 
present head of the cult, 
Deguchi, is kneeling in 
adoration before the picture 
of Nao, the prophetess 


























President Harding 


A Forecast of the Policies and Personality That 


Will Determine the 


Next Administration 


By Richard Boeckel 


HE personification of the 

Republican party is what 

Senator Harding wants to 

be and will try to be every 
minute of his four years in the 
White House. He disbelieves in “one 
man government.” It is not democ- 
racy—and besides the country is 
too big for it. He believes in party 
government, And having at the out- 
set made that just as clear as he 
knew how, he is entitled to construe 
his election as a mandate to restore 
party government in the United 
States. 

Similar frankness in dealing with 
every other issue was not to be ex- 
pected from a candidate whose suc- 
cess, if he sat tight and made no 
serious mistakes, was a foregone 
conclusion. Senator Harding has been guilty of the 
usual number of campaign ambiguities, but it would 
be an error to draw from them the conclusion that he 
does not know how to be frank. 

Nothing could have been more brutally candid than 
his speech the night the Senate acted on the declara- 
tion of war. He was not voting for war in the name of 
democracy. .. . “It is my deliberate judgment that it 
is none of our business what type of government any 
nation on this earth may choose to have.” He was vot- 
ing for war because American rights had been invaded, 
because American lives and property had been de- 
stroyed on the. high seas and because Germany might 
triumph if the United States stayed out. These were 
ample reasons for going in. His plain spoken words are 
one of the few refreshing bits of that day’s record. 

And he knows how to be frank with himself—how 
to see himself as he is 








seen. He has told him- 
self, therefore, that it 
was not because he was 
Warren G. Harding, 
rather it was in spite 
of that fact, that he 
was elected President 
of the United States, It 
was because he repre- 
sented the Republican 
party to the voters. 
Senator Harding 
knows how to be grate- 
ful. On the basis of his 
record he had no legiti- 
mate right to expect 
the preferment that 
has come to him. He is 
grateful to his party, 
and to the people who 
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Republican National Committee 


This photograph of Senator Harding was 

taken on his front porch in Marion 

while he was talking to a delegation of 
20,000 Ohio voters 


the people have said they want by 
voting for him. He will try to put 
the Republican party in the Presi- 
dent’s chair. 

I think there will be no Mark 
Hanna during Harding’s adminis- 
tration . . . unless it be Mrs. Hard- 
ing. Mrs. Harding’s influence will 
be very great. She had very much 
more to do with making Harding 
President than Boies Penrose. Pen- 
rose, as a matter of fact, had very 
little to do with it. 

A newspaper man was introduced 
to Senator Harding, the candidate, 
in this fashion: 

“Here is a man who believes you 
have Boies Penrose to thank for 
your nomination and that Penrose 
will be the next Mark Hanna.” 

The Senator smiled. His response was very deliberate. 

“I know how difficult it is to disillusion folks of the 
things they believe. Only time will tell.” 

Putting the Republican party, the whole party, in 
the President’s chair will not be an easy task. To per- 
sonify that party, a conglomerate of conservatives, 
liberals, progressives and radicals, all artificially held 
together, would seem to call for a Lloyd George, rather 
than a Senator Harding. The President-elect had a 
foretaste of its difficulties during the campaign, but 
only a mild one. 

Senator Harding is a conservative. The men at the 
top of the Republican party—the Senate cabal and the 
rest—are conservatives, When he looks at his party 
with half closed eyes, obliterating its detail, Senator 
Harding sees it as a wholly conservative organization. 
His victory is a victory for conservatism. 

“I do not want to confess literally to being a stand- 
patter,” he has said. “I do not know what a standpatter 
is in public life. But if one who sometimes elects to go 
back to an old and efficient method and retain it is a 
standpatter, then I am going to choose to be one.” 

Party government is one of the “old and efficient 
methods” to which Senator Harding wishes to go back. 
Party government gets things done—so long as the 
party doing the governing remains undivided. But 
when the party splits, as the Republican party is likely 
again to split during the next four years, party gov- 
ernment begins to look like a riot. How he meets this 
crisis, if it develops, will go a long way to determining 
the judgment of the future as to what kind of a Presi- 
dent Harding has made. 

The danger is that a revolt may spring up in Con- 
gress against the effort of the bosses, inevitably devel- 
oped under party government, to translate the Admin- 
istration’s conservative policies into legislation. In the 
House the Republicans will have a large majority in 
the next Congress, Large majorities always are diffi- 
cult to manage. Always there are men among them 
ready to yield to the constant temptation the system 
affords to “get off the reservation.” A sufficient num- 
ber can, of course, be held in line to prevent the butch- 


ering of the party’s program in the House, but the 
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spirit of revolt is likely to be transmitted to the coun- 
try and reflected in the Senate. And it is in the Senate, 
narrowly held by the Republicans, that the principal 
danger will lie. 

Senator Harding knows the psychology of Congress. 
Wilson does not. Neither did Taft or Roosevelt. Hard- 
ing is the first Senator ever elected to the Presidency. 
His intimate knowledge of the workings of the sena- 
torial mind should guide him safely past many pitfalls 
when the menace to his administration of progressive 
disaffection in the Senate arises. 

A revolt without leaders can make little headway. 
Senators Borah and: Johnson are the logical leaders for 
an insurgent movement in the Senate. Under the at- 
tempted leadership of such men as La Follette, France, 
Norris or Kenyon the movement would be compara- 
tively ineffective. Senators Borah and Johnson, for the 
time being, are interested only in the League of Nations 
issue. It is clear that Senator Harding must go as far 
as he can toward satisfying them with his foreign 
policy, as a means of forestalling a movement in oppo- 
sition to his domestic policies under their captaincy. 
And in doing so he will be following his own natural 
bent, for his opposition to the League of Nations Cov- 
enant is by no means feigned. 

“My own instinct is to be with you,” he confided to 
Senator Borah when the Treaty fight opened. “I am 
set against entangling alliances, but, of course, as you 
know, there is a great deal of sentiment for this League 
out in the country. I am getting shoals of letters from 
Ohio. . . . You and Johnson are going out to explain 
this League to the people, and work up sentiment 
against it. What about a few speeches in my state? 

The speeches were made, and as Ohio began to reg- 
ister its reaction, Senator Harding’s outward attitude 
underwent a gradual change. At last he was classified 
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Edmonston, from International 


Perhaps playing in the village band when he was a boy got 

Warren Harding into the belief in teamwork that he now intends 

to practise in the administration of the United States, “putting 
the whole ‘Republican party in the Presidential chair” 


with the irreconcilables, tho he voted for ratification 
with the Lodge reservations. Count von Bernstorff, a 
discerning observer, analyzing Harding’s questions ad- 
dressed to the President at the White House confer- 
ence August 19, 1919, saw him as “one of the keenest 
opponents of the League of Nations.” 

An incident that occurred during the campaign is in- 
teresting in this connection and also it throws a side- 
light on his character. In his Des Moines speech Sena- 
tor Harding came out for “scrapping the Covenant.” A 
group back East learned of the contents of the speech 
before it was delivered and didn’t like it at all. Re- 
quests—nay, orders—went to Des Moines that the 
speech be changed. Senator Harding read the tele- 
grams carefully, laid them aside, and delivered the 
speech as it had been written. 

How then will Senator Harding deal with the treaty? 








His clarifying 
statements have 
failed to make 
his purpose 
clear to the ma- 
jority of the 
American people 
—and for a sim- 
ple reason—be- 
cause it is not 
exactly clear to 
Senator Hard- 
ing, himself. He 
will “scrap” the 
Covenant, but 
he knows that 
he must there- 
after retrieve 
many of its es- 
sential provis- 
ions. The con- 
servatives, the sme T 
© arr jwing 
rary “* — 7 Mrs. Harding as “the First Lady of the 
Land” will need only to continue in the 
party, the men characteristics that she has shown as her 
who sent the  husband’s partner in business and in 
Des Moines tele- politics 
grams, down in their hearts are for the League—with 
the Lodge reservations, of course. 

What Senator Harding wants is an entirely new 
deal—that is a new conference to revise the Covenant, 
making it the constitution of a “new association of 
nations” that better accords with the wishes expressed 
by the American people in the solemn referendum. 
Speculation as to just how much of the Wilson league 
he would retain cannot be more than guess work. But 
since Senator Harding himself has said he wants a 
“world court of justice, supplemented by a world asso- 
ciation for conference,” it can be inferred that the 
Root international court plan would come first in im- 
portance, if he had his way, and the association, 
stripped of all legislative powers, would become little 
more than a debating society. 

The irreconcilables up till this time have expressed 
no serious objection to a world court, if it is given none 
except moral force to secure compliance with its de- 
crees. Indeed, it would not be surprizing to find them 
approving such a new international arrangement as 
Senator Harding would desire, in the end. 

Searching for some means to bring about a new con- 
ference to revise the Covenant, Senator Harding will 
come across a provision in the naval appropriation bill 
of 1916 “authorizing and requesting the President to 
invite . .. all the great governments of the world to 
send representatives to a conference which shall be 
charged with the duty of formulating a plan for a 
court of arbitration or other tribunal to which disputed 
questions between nations shall be referred for ad- 
judication and peaceful settlement.” This authoriza- 
tion and request by Congress has never been acted 
upon. There seems good reason to believe, however, that 
Senator Harding may be saved the necessity of taking 
the initiative, by some action looking to a revision of 
the Covenant by France or Great Britain, shortly be- 
fore, or immediately after he assumes the Presidency. 

Pending the meeting of a new conference hold-over 
war legislation might be chalked off and a status of 
peace with Germany and Austria restored by the re- 
adoption of the Knox resolution, vetoed by President 
Wilson when first adopted at the last session of Con- 
gress. In any case, Senator [Continued on page 2388 

















Do You Want to Lose Your Parks? 


A Message from the United States Government to the American People 


By Stephen T. Mather 


Director of the National Park Service 














If the irrigation projects that threaten Yellowstone Park were 


carried out this famous “Thumb” of the lake would smear out 


the motor road, the hot springs at the left and the forest edge beyond 


HE national parks 

must be maintained 

in absolutely unim- 

paired form for the 
use of future generations as 
well as those of our own 
time.” 

This is the first, and the 
most important, of a set of 
three broad principles laid 
down by former Secretary of 
the Interior Franklin K. Lane 
at the outset to govern the 
work of the National Park 
Service, which has now been 
in existence three years. 

The others of Secretary 
Lane’s basic principles were: 
“Second, that they (the 
parks) are set apart for the 
use, observation, health and 
pleasure of the people; and 
third, that the national inter- 
est must dictate all decisions 
affecting public or private en- 
terprizes in the parks.” 

These latter principles were 
written for the present. Only 
the present generation would 
suffer, if they were neglected 
for a time, but let the first 
principle be forgotten for ever 
so short a space and injury 
may be done to the parks that 
a thousand years will not 
erase. 
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No Trespassing! 
By John Barton Payne 


Secretary of the Interior 


No other country in the world has such won- 
derful national parks as our own. To persons 
who know the health, recreation and pleasure 
afforded to the people by these permanent breath- 
ing places, filled as they are with natural objects 
of the greatest interest and with wild animals, 
birds and flowers, it would seem that the Ameri- 
can people should insist that they be permanently 
preserved, free from every form of commerciali- 
zation. 

To me it is perfectly plain that the wise course 
for the Government is to hold that when a na- 
tional park is once set aside it shall remain the 
property of the whole people forever, and shall 
not be trespassed upon by any business or com- 
mercial use. Unless this policy is followed, en- 
croachment will ultimately impair, if not destroy, 
our national parks. 

The argument of utility should not be enter- 
tained. Indeed, it can nearly always be met by 
the plain statement that the water sought for 
reclamation and power purposes does not remain 
imprisoned in the parks but may be utilized after 
it flows from them. This is strikingly true in the 
case of the proposition to dam the Yellowstone 
River at the mouth of Yellowstone Lake, because 
the volume of water at the mouth of the lake is 
less than half the volume of the water outside 
the park, due to the fact that the Lamar River, 
Tower Creek and other streams empty into the 
river in the meantime. 

The only other argument I have heard for plac- 
ing this dam inside the park is that it would be 
less expensive to build it there than outside—an 
argument which in my view should not be con- 
sidered for a moment. 














Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of every thousand 
men and women in the United 
States will agree, and if 
necessary will fight for the 
principle that these, our na- 
tional playgrounds, must be 
“maintained in absolutely un- 
impaired form for the use of 
future generations.” How- 
ever, it is their impression 
that the parks are secure 
against commercial intrusion, 
that they come very near to 
being hallowed ground. But 
are the national parks safe? 

At this moment there are 
pending before the Federal 
Power Commission at Wash- 
ington applications for leases 
to water power sites, which, if 
approved, would ruin many of 
their most beautiful water- 
falls and calm forever the 
rushing rapids of their rivers. 
And more applications are on 
the way. Half a dozen projects 
for damming up the outlets of 
some of the loveliest of their 
lakes, for purposes of irriga- 
tion, are being vigorously 
pressed. Without the approval 
of Congress, of course, these 
projects cannot be carried out. 

It has been the traditional 
policy of Congress, since the 
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first national park was 
created, half a century ago, 
to resist every encroach- 
ment upon these areas set 
aside for the enjoyment of 
future generations, and to 
give them the most watch- 
ful protection. 

However, at the last ses- 
sion, a provision was in- 
corporated in the water 
power bill, passed in the 
closing days, including the 
national parks in the pub- 
lic lands thrown open for 
power development under 
the act. It is provided that 
no license shall be issued 
that will “interfere or be 
inconsistent with the pur- 
pose for which such reser- 
vations (including parks) 








The execution of any one of these projects 
would do damage to make any lover of nature 
shudder. There can be no utilization of the 
lakes or of the Fall River basin for irrigation 
that will not bring with it destruction of the 
people’s playground for the benefit of a few 
individuals or corporations. All the lakes are 
in heavily timbered districts. Great forests 
reach down to the very water’s edge. In some 
parts of the park level tracts of land em- 
bracing thousands of acres lie at an elevation 
of only a few feet above these lake shores. 
Raising the level of these lakes would inun- 
date beautiful islands, kill millions of feet of 
timber on the shores, wipe out miles of roads 
and trails and many bridges, and would create 
a scene of chaos and destruction that would 

- be an eyesore for hundreds of years to come. 

The water would be drawn off in the late 
summer, at the hight of the tourist season, 
revealing unsightly borders of dead, water- 
soaked trees, rooted in ill-smelling slime, sur- 








were created or acquired,” 
but the finding is to be 
left, not to Congress, but 
to the Federal Power 
Commission, made up of 
three political appointees, 
subject to all kinds of political pressure. 

On the assumption that it was not the real intention 
of Congress to withdraw the protection it has main- 
tained over the parks for so many years, the present 
Federal Power Commission, including in its member- 
ship that staunch friend of the parks, John Barton 
Payne, has wisely decided to grant no applications for 
leases to power sites in the parks until Congress shall 
have had an opportunity at its next session either to 
repeal this destructive provision or, by refusing to do 
so, to reaffirm its previous action. 

There is no real necessity for this desecration of 
public property for hydro-electric power development. 
It is proposed only because it is cheaper. The national 
parks are limited in area. The water does not remain 
in the parks. Indeed, it could be better utilized in most 
cases after it leaves the parks, because of its larger 
flow. The lower reaches of streams flowing from the 
parks should be utilized before it is proposed to destroy 
the beauty of the high mountain country. The Govern- 
ment itself has set a practical example by building the 
Yosemite power plant well below the beauty spots of 
the Yosemite valley. 

It is clear that the power development proposals are 
put forward by private interests for their own private 
profit, but it is supposed that the irrigation projects, 
on the other hand, are put forward by dry land farmers 
whose lands cannot otherwise be made fertile. There is, 
therefore, more sympathy for the irrigation proposals 
than there would be if it were more clearly understood 
that they too are the schemes of promoters for their 
own gain. 7 

It is Yellowstone, perhaps the most famous of our 
national parks, that is in the greatest danger. There 
it is proposed by the construction of dams not only to 
raise the waters of the beautiful Lake Yellowstone and 
Lewis, Shoshone and Heart Lakes, but also to flood the 
basins of the Falls and Bechler rivers in the southwest- 
ern corner, the cascade section of the park. Tunnels 
would be dug under the Continental Divide at two 
points to carry off the waters of Yellowstone Lake. The 
stored water would be used under various of the 
projects for irrigation purposes in Idaho, Montana and 
Wyoming. 


Mr. Mather has been for five years in 
the Department of the Interior. But he 
has been a manufacturer, too, and he 
argues for the protection of 
tional parks with a full understanding 
of the commercial viewpoint as well 


our na- 


rounding all our lakes. How long would the 
thousands of tourists who now visit the park 
annually continue to come to see such sights 
as these, with the addition of irrigation 
dams, reservoirs, flumes, tunnels and con- 
duits on every hand? 

I do not think the residents of the areas bordering 
the parks realize just what this ever increasing tide of 
pleasure seekers means to them, or they would not so 
readily give their support to projects for their commer- 
cialization. Of the 80,000 persons who visited the Yel- 
lowstone Park this summer 42,000, more than one-half 
the number, came in their own cars. On my recent tour 
of inspection of the parks in the west I came across 
one man, and there must be many like him, who ad- 
mired the region surrounding the park so greatly when 
he saw it from his automobile that he bought a farm 
and settled down there. 

Along one of the roads I saw half a dozen signs, 
“Melons For Sale,” at as many places. I stopped at one 
farm to buy. The woman who sold me the melons told 
me that on the previous Sunday [Continued on page 238 
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This heavy timber along Lewis Lake in the Yellowstone would 
be destroyed if the irrigation project were permitted to raise 
the level of the lake 









Harding’s Election; Wilson’s Defeat 


By Talcott Williams . 


tory, comparable with Tuesday’s election, President, 

Senate and House: in 1868 and 1872 when Grant 
was elected by majorities so large that Southern states 
were won, and in 1900 and 1904. The last two victories 
were followed by constructive legislation dealing with 
great issues, railroads, trusts, the meat supply, food, ir- 
rigation and rural posts were all put on a new basis and 
a multitude of lesser reforms were put in operation. The 
elections of 1868 and 1872 were followed by the worst cor- 
ruption in our federal history and in the next five Presi- 
dential elections the Republicans were in a popular minor- 
ity in two cases against three. No electorate is so merciless 
with corruption as the American. The United States has 
today left corruption far behind. Our administration, Fed- 
eral, State and local, is better than that abroad. We are 
lavish. Corrupt, we are not. 

The celerity with which in 1874 the country returned a 
House of Representatives Democratic by a heavy ma- 
jority, shows how swiftly this country acts when corrup- 
tion comes and for twenty years after the Republicans 
were never certain of a Presidential election. The Repub- 
lican party will undoubtedly improve the administration 
of the Government. A man grossly ignorant of business 
needs and chiefly interested in advancing rural free de- 
livery like the present Postmaster General will not be put 
in charge of our postal system. The whole Federal machine 
will be run better. 

Senator Harding’s Cabinet will be better and abler, 
more experienced and knowing better the work before 
them than the Cabinet Governor Cox could have named in 
the Democratic party. 

But the policy and not administrative efficiency is 
the crying issue in the next four years. 

Who will decide the policy of the next Administration? 
It will be like that of President Hayes (1877-1881), when 
Rutherford B. Hayes drew to his Cabinet William M. 
Evarts, John Sherman, Charles Devens and Carl Schurz— 
four very strong men. President Hayes is chiefly remem- 
bered, by a Washington correspondent like myself, for be- 
ing the first President who in summer in the White House 
wore a black sleazy alpaca coat and no waistcoat, instead of 
the American statesman’s frock coat in which previous 
Presidents had perspired; as a man who banished booze 
from the-national table because Mr. Hayes held the creed 
—now triumphant—of the W. C. T. U., yet showed a per- 
sonal willingness to absorb the usual liquid army ration of 
the Civil War brigadier, and had a hand which always 
smelled of fresh castile soap. But his administration was 
not like that. It reconstructed the South, resumed gold pay- 
ments, pacified our relations with Mexico, carried thru the 
‘fisheries arbitration, began our navy and commenced the 
modern winning of the West. 

The Republican party is far stronger in the national 
legislature than it has been since the radical wing of the 
Republican party thought it could impeach and remove 
President Johnson. The Senate will try to own Harding; 
but it is a great deal easier to control a man when he wants 
to live in the Executive Mansion than after he deals out 
as President all that Senators want. They are a hungry 
lot. With Congress in Republican hands and able to do 
anything it pleases, it will have to do something. It cannot 
go on making “Americanism” its only issue. A Senator, 
distinguished, powerful, astute political leader with sur- 
passing skill in political management, told me a year ago 
that Americanism was to be this year’s issue. When I 
asked him what “Americanism” meant he said that he did 


Te: the Republican party has won a sweeping vic- 
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not know, but “it was a good word with which to 
carry an election.” It is, however, easier to get majorities 
than wisely to use them. Legislation is perilous to any 
party. It is rarely a monument; it is often a tombstone. 

Adversity will do for President Wilson what it did for 
President Grant—restore his personal popularity. No 
passing defeat, headlong as this has been and self-caused, 
as most hold, can permanently change the national position 
of the greatest figure of our day. He will be the one great 
outstanding figure of his period as is Cromwell, tho Crom- 
well was in his last years hated, solitary, powerful, 
praised and admired in the high tide of his success abroad, 
but weak at home, worried over national finances, lied about 
in his personal life, slandered by foes, deserted by friends, 
jeered at by the governing group, ill, sad and lonely, with 
a positive gift for estranging and irritating his closest 
friends. All this has passed like the mists of even when 
the few large stars jewel the autumn sky. As Luther began 
religious freedom, Jefferson human equality, Washington 
killed the King myth, once for all, and Lincoln ended an 
institution older than civilization, so Wilson has made 
visible the rights of the lesser and weaker lands to inde- 
pendence and a free, independent, individual freedom. 

This great principle will not leave great states in peace 
or smaller states willing to be subject. The one way de- 
vised to keep the peace both of great and of small, Article 
X, the American people are at present clearly and over- 
whelmingly against. The voters were with Lodge and his 
reservations. They were willing in the war to help neigh- 
bors in distress. They were not willing to go into a part- 
nership in which the neighbors furnished the liabilities 
and the United States the assets. 

This was as clear to some of us for the League, in Oc- 
tober, 1919, as it is today. Wilson thought differently and 
he has paid for his error, almost with his life. The trans- 
atlantic people whose members cross the ocean every year 
or two know much of European affairs and share the 
opinion of the advantaged and of the college group on the 
North Atlantic coast, thought the country was for the 
League and Article X. They were wrong. Exactly as this 
country refused Yucatan when its people begged us to take 
them in, would not keep Mexico seventy years ago and is 
opposed today to military interference in that country, 
was in doubt about taking Alaska, let horrible misgovern- 
ment go on in Cuba for fifty years, rejects today with 
general unanimity any responsibility under a mandate in 
the Ottoman Empire and is ready to get rid of the Philip- 
pines, so it refuses to let any President or his representa- 
tives sitting on a world Council decide that the United 
States should protect any boundary abroad. Presidents 
have twice made war inevitable by their acts. This country 





. does not want wars or foreign responsibilities or any agree- 


ment that pledges it to any definite armed action abroad. 
This has always been true. It remains true. For the next 
forty years it will be generally impossible to get the Ameri- 
can people to send an army overseas. Europe must learn 
to live at peace, as we do, by shunning covetous desires for 
its neighbor, or take the consequences. 

This cuts out Article X and probably all the ways except 
a court under which, thru the Covenant, any country can 
be asked to act with other lands by the use of force. The 
colonial “mandates” Europe must accept and pass upon. 
We will none of them. I very much fear that the small 
capitalist, from store, shop or factory, and the farmers will 
none of the international agreement as to labor provided 
for by the Covenant. They will certainly refuse to have 
our international representatives in this labor conference 
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chosen by “labor” organizations. Tuesday’s vote decides 
for four years, perhaps longer, that any international 
agreement or periodical conference on labor shall be car- 
ried on by the United States Government and not by rep- 
resentatives chosen by labor unions. I regret this. I think 
the labor clauses in the Covenant the best it has. They will 
not be accepted. Uncle Sam prefers to speak for himself. 
He will not put a blank labor proxy even into the hands 
of a man as able, wise and patriotic as Samuel Gompers. 

Better results would, I think, be secured by Mr. Gompers. 
He and Mr. Fursueth, the leader of the Seamen’s Union, 
have made possible the presence of our flag on the high 
seas at a profit by raising the wages of seamen under for- 
eign flags to our own seamen’s wages. But Uncle Sam is 
of a different view. The advance in the cost of passenger 
and freight transportation, in part so as to secure high 
wages for railroad unions, the conduct and policy of the 
English labor organizations and the record of the “prole- 
tariat” in Russia, have all thru the United States 
solidified small capitalists against organized labor. Uncle 
Sam of the whimsical shrewd face in this election has fallen 
back on the one motto out of several he has, which he likes 
best of all: 





If you want to know who is boss here: 
Start something. 











All the attempts to give the covenant means by which 
international action should be gained not by governments but 
thru labor unions, a League bureau of colonies, an inter- 
national military commission on armaments and so on will 
lose the present place they have in the Covenant—to the 
loss of humanity. Over fifty treaties for common action on 
many subjects, the white slave trade, social diseases, prisons 
and many philanthropic subjects will continue, helped and 
strengthened by the League. 

The League itself has, however, already made the en- 
trance of the United States hard by deciding last week not 
to give the new court a compulsory jurisdiction, as pro- 
vided by the plan drawn by Mr. Elihu Root. This is the 
cleavage line between Europe and America. Europe does 
not believe in courts. The American people do. European 
governments want a world executive committee, such as the 
Council is, a sort of ministry. Americans believe in a court, 
such as the Supreme Court has been in our system. It is 
strongly probable, but not certain, that public opinion here 
will approve a court before which nations would be com- 
pelled to appear. At all events, this is the utmost that can 
be secured. Even this will be difficult. It would be wise to 
exclude regions under “regional agreements,” like the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. This would cover the issues raised in English 
and French colonies and in Latin-America from coming be- 
fore the court except by consent. After a century of protec- 
tion, willingly accepted, relieving Latin-America of military 
and naval burdens, this reservation would remove some ob- 
jections. Embargoes and blockades would be enough to pro- 
tect and enforce the compulsory jurisdiction of an interna- 
tional tribunal. 

Some agreement is certain. It will have a permanent 
court. Appearance before the court should be compulsory. 
The Senate may oppose, because every arbitration sets the 
Senate aside. Even Senator Sumner tried to kill the Geneva 
Arbitration. Senator Lodge has followed his example. The 
powers of the Senate must be proved before adequate ad- 
vance is made. This time not only the Senate but the coun- 
try has shown itself ready to reject any international ex- 
ecutive in the shape of a council. The next best is a court. 
This is probable, and about it will grow an international 
tribunal. Its presence and working will develop a League 
with adequate powers. 

The Republican party has as serious a responsibility in 
its pledges and those of President Harding on internal 
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affairs. State sanitation is poor. It needs Federal expendi- 
ture. National aid is needed for national education. The 
poorer Southern States have not the revenue to educate on 
a just and fit standard. The Land Bank needs rigorous in- 
vestigation, but when that is over, its work and its powers 
must be widened to the purchase of homes, singly and on 
the codperative apartment plan. Irrigation must be ex- 
tended. A ship canal must cross north New York state to 
the Hudson. It would cost less than the Panama Canal and 
be worth more. 

A strong navy is needed. Not a strong army. Federal ex- 
penditures cannot be diminished. They must be increased. 
Cumulative probate taxes on large fortunes will do this. 
Nothing could be better for the heirs of rich men than to 
work as hard as their fathers. 

Above all, everyone who cares for a League and believes 
in it as the world’s best hope, should unite in common action 
to make a Supreme Court of Nations which the Ameri- 
can people can, by the historical habit of over a century, 
be brought to accept as the next step to protect the world, 
its lands, its institutions and its civilization. 


Why We Need the Puritan 


By Preston Slosson 

VERY age considers itself decadent.and invokes the 
spirit of its predecessors to redeem it from moral 

4 laxity. The Pilgrim tercentenary has called forth 
many comparisons, only partially justified, of the rigid 
ethical code of the Puritan age with the self-indulgent and 
worldly manners and morals of the twentieth century. It 
is true that we have introduced new fashions in dress, 
that we no longer experience the old dread of the theater, 
that we are less strict in attending church on Sunday, and 
that we devote more time and energy to “worldly amuse- 
ments” than the Puritans would have approved. But in 


_ some respects we are more puritanic than the Puritans. 


We have, for example, placed an absolute ban on intoxi- 
cants, which the men of 1620 never dreamed of doing. We 
have shortened the sermon, but we have elaborated the 
church service. Our views on divorce are more conservative 
than those of Milton. If the modern world has accepted 
the theater and the novel it has at the same time made 
them vehicles for moralizing. The “problem plays” of 
Galsworthy and Shaw and the novels of Winston Churchill 
and Mrs. Ward are far more like seventeenth century ser- 
mons than they are like the plays and romances against 
which the Puritans protested. If America of 1920 has fallen 
off from the ideals of Plymouth Rock it is at least im- 
measurably more moral, in every reasonable meaning of 
the word, than was the England from which the Pilgrims 
fled. 

But there is a sense in which the Puritan is needed now 
and needed very badly. The United States is no sink of 
iniquity; it is a community consisting mainly of very pros- 
perous, well-behaved and kindly people. In the negative 
sense of the word we are as virtuous a commonwealth as 
has ever existed. But it cannot be denied that the moral 
overstrain of the Great War has left our national morale 
in a certain state of shell shock. Our stock of idealism has 
temporarily run low and a mood of cynicism has replaced 
the devoted enthusiasm of 1918. We wish harm to no people 
in the world, but we will not exert ourselves to help. 
Poland and Austria are as hungry today as Belgium was 
five years ago, but we are less concerned about it. The 
Turks are still killing Armenians, but it no longer keeps 
us awake nights. We are no longer willing to act the part 
of the Good Samaritan for the rest of the world; the réle 
of Priest or Levite suits us well enough for the moment. 
In our domestic affairs the same moral slump is evident. 
The great moral wave of 1912 which created a political 
party overnight and introduced a new vision of social 
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Donahey in Cleveland Plain-Dealer 
ONE SURE WAY TO ROUT HIM 
If the builders’. tools are 
mobilized and got in ac- 
tion they can wage a suc- 
cessful warfare until it is 
all over with the rent 
profiteer 
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ROOTING IT UP 





“There’s no 
place like 
home” may 
have another 
meaning soon! 
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PROSPECTING FOR A HOUSE IN 1920 
After all, living conditions remain 
about the same from one generation 

to another 


Brown in Chicago Daily News 
PIGS IS PIGS 
Having emptied the trough, now he 
is cleaning out the whole bin 
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justice, is now at a low ebb. Mark Hannaism and the good 
old days of 1896 seem to satisfy the demand of the Ameri- 
can soul. 

Well, this is nothing to worry about in the long run. 
Nearly every great war or revolution causes a reaction, 
and this reaction always passes away when some new spurt 
of enthusiasm comes to urge civilization forward once 
more. The licentiousness of the Stuart restoration after 
the downfall of Cromwell’s Commonwealth, the moral dis- 
integration of Germany in the latter part of the Thirty 
Years’ War, the corruption of the Directorate in France 
after the strenuous days of the Revolution, the scandals 
which marked the political life of the decade after the su- 
preme effort of our own Civil War—all these historical 
phenomena are essentially the same thing that troubles us 
today. 

We need a new school of prophets to restock our bat- 
teries of moral energy. We need the Puritans. 

The Puritan was essentially the earnest man. The 
Greenwich Village legend that Puritanism is a lazy, com- 
fortable, “bourgeois” way of taking life is glaringly the 
opposite of the truth. The Puritan’s theology was not a 
traditional creed accepted from mere habit. He was a rebel 
against the traditional creeds; a persecuted exile because 
of this rebellion. His theology burned in him night and 
day like a consuming flame, and if it made him uncomfort- 
able to himself, to his family and to his neighbors, it also 
enabled him to conquer a wilderness and to found a com- 
monwealth. The spirit of creation dwelt in him; he felt he 
could not die until he had made the world other than he 
found it. So millions of contemporary Europeans worked 
and played away their lives and left no impress in his- 
tory because they had no vital, original faith, while a few 


score Englishmen voyaging in the “Mayflower” made a 
new world. 


T matters much what we believe; but it matters in- 

finitely more how much we believe it. Whole generations 
of men regretted slavery, then came along a few fanatical 
abolitionists who would not let themselves or anyone else 
rest until it was abolished. Many a European nation 
grumbled at the misrule of its-kings and nobles;. grumbled 
and then turned its attention to the bull fight, the wool 
market or the village inn. But mighty empires were shaken 
to pieces when a few poor, hot-headed young students be- 
gan to take seriously the new ideals of nationality and 
political democracy. 

Even when the creed is an imperfect one it can work 
miracles if it wins the earnest conviction of de- 
termined men. Mormonism, with all its absurdities of doc- 
trine and écclesiastical discipline, succeeded in turning a 
desert into the prosperous and progressive commonwealth 
of Utah. Mohammed, in spite of his ignorance and errors, 
created a religion which spread from Spain to Java with 
the speed of a prairie fire. All the theoretical weaknesses 
of Marxian Socialism from the economic standpoint have 
not availed to check its spread, because the Socialists have 
been. twice as energetic in spreading their propaganda as 
anyone else has been in counteracting it. 

An indifferent America, content to plod in the beaten 
path and repeat the “maxims of the Fathers” with no 
living faith in their meaning, will make no more impres- 
sion on the world than the teeming millions of China. We 
must again become what Jefferson and Lincoln and Roose- 
velt thought us—a chosen people, a people with a positive 
and creative faith in its institutions, the bearers of a mes- 
sage to the whole world. Without enthusiasm nothing worth 
while is ever done, and thus in the long run the idealist is 
the only practical man. The mood of cynicism, of indiffer- 
ence, of “don’t care” is the mood of death; it is literally 
the work of Mephistopheles, the Spirit of Denial. We must 
lift it from America. 
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The League of Nations 


No question is ever settled until it is settled right. 


Minority Rights 

NE of the aims for which we entered the war was 

the defense of the rights of small nationalities. But 
we lost the war so far as that is concerned, for the 
natural consequence of dividing up Europe into small 
countries based upon unity of race, language, religion and 
national self-consciousness is to intensify sectional and 
sectarian sentiment. There is always a tendency to take 
revenge upon such unfortunate fragments of other na- 
tionalities as are caught within the new boundaries. The 
oppressed becomes in turn the oppressor and the net result 
is that there is less individual freedom than before the 
war. In a ramshackle monarchy like Austria-Hungary 
the numerous nationalities acquired a good deal of liberty. 
In fact it was the policy of the Hapsburgs to foster minor 
languages and factional movements in certain sections so 
as to prevent combination against their rule. The Germans 
being in a minority in Austria and the Magyars being in 
a minority in Hungary could not go too far in depriving 
the majority of educational and religious rights. A ruling 
minority is limited in power but there is nothing to restrain 
the ruthlessness of a majority. 

The insistence of the Austro-Hungarian Government upon 
the use of German in army commands aroused furious 
resentment altho it would seem that a single language in 
military orders of a common army was not an unreasonable 
requirement. But whatever may be thought of that the 
little nations into which Austria-Hungary is split are 
showing themselves still more intolerant. Czecho-Slovakia 
contains nearly 4,000,000 Germans who by the treaty 
have the same rights as the 6,500,000 Czechs, yet German 
officers in the Czech army are severely punished if they 
even talk German in private conversations. A Czech 
captain who was overheard talking German to a lady was 
whipped by the Czech soldiers. The German and Polish 
miners are being excluded from work in the coal mines by 
the Czecho-Slovak miners’ union. The Czech Minister of 
Education has closed up thirty-five German schools and 
754 German classes in other schools, thus forcing over 
50,000 German children to receive their education in the 
Bohemian language. 

Under the old régime the Magyars did not treat the 
Rumanians fairly and now that the Rumanians are on top 
they are taking a terrible revenge. In Transylvania, which 
has been annexed by Rumania without consulting the 
population, the schools and churches other than Rumanian 
Orthodox have been suppressed, their funds confiscated, 
their buildings seized, their preachers and teachers im- 
prisoned or flogged. The Calvinist, Roman Catholic and 
Unitarian bishops of Transylvania have joined in an ap- 
peal to Christendom for protection. The committee of the 
United Free Church of Scotland appointed to investigate 
the Rumanian atrocities in Hungary reported that one- 
third of the Reformed Church congregations in Trans- 
sylvania “had been practically destroyed by Rumanian 
action in the course of the past year and that, unless the 
integrity and the freedom of the Church be secured, the 
Reformed Church in Transylvania will be extinct within 
a very few years. The whole future of Protestantism in 
Eastern Europe is at stake.” 

In antebellum days our hearts were wrung by the suffer- 
ings of the poor Polish children of Posen who were for- 
bidden by their German rulers to recite or talk their native 
language in school. But now, that the Poles have been 
liberated they are treading down their subject nationalities 
with even greater severity than the Prussians showed. 
From the Lithuanians, the Jews, the White Russians, the 


Ruthenians and the Germans alike come complaints of 
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personal outrages, interference with religious freedom and 
suppression of languages by their Polish conquerors. 
Similar complaints are heard from the Slavic regions an- 
nexed by Italy, from Eupen and Malmedy annexed by 
Belgium, from Alsace-Lorraine annexed by France, from 
Smyrna annexed by Greece, Montenegro annexed by Serbia, 
Mesopotamia annexed by England and Shantung annexed 
by Japan. No matter how democratic or liberal a govern- 
ment may be there is always danger of overriding the rights 
of minorities. To afford them protection is the most neces- 
sary as well as the most difficult and delicate of the func- 
tions of the League of Nations. 


The Real British Monarch 


The British public now understands the meaning of the 
rime about “Old King Coal.” 


The Pink Republic 


By Edwin E. Slosson 
[ie American mind, blindly following as usual the 


lead of Europe, has been devoting more attention to 

the border states of the Baltic than to the Siberian 
states, which are of vastly more importance to the world 
and of more vital interest to ourselves. Whether the 
boundary line of Lithuania shall be drawn a few miles this 
way or that does not matter much since Lithuania is at 
most a little country, but Siberia is as large as the United 
States and it makes a great deal of difference to us how 
it is carved up. Our interest in the fate of Fiume is purely 
altruistic, but the disposition of Vladivostok concerns us 
closely since it is next neighbor to our back door. 

Asia is the mirror of America and in it all things are 
reversed. The Far East of Russia is the Far West of the 
United States, geographically and psychologically. Siberia 
is now in a state of development about like that of the 
western half of our country fifty years ago just after the 
Union Pacific railroad had been put across the continent. 
It is a vast expanse of unsettled territory with incalculable 
mineral wealth and agricultural possibilities, the popu- 
lation averaging about one to the square mile and 
largely concentrated in the cities that are strung along 
the railroad track. Vladivostok, the “Mistress of the 
East,” faces San Francisco, the “Golden Gate,” on the op- 
posite shore of the Pacific. 

The dividing line between east and west in the United 
States is not the Mississippi, for the land on both sides of 
the river is much the same. It is the eastern edge of the 
Rocky Mountains. The dividing line between east and west 
in Russia is not the Urals, for these mountains do not rise 
sharply from the plateau on both sides. It is Lake 
Baikal. This lake, whose surface is 1500 feet above sea 
level and whose bottom is 5000 feet below, stretches four 
hundred miles north and south and with the high moun- 
tains closely encompassing it forms an effective barrier 
which the Siberian railroad had difficulty in surpassing. 
This deep natural moat might easily be made a military 
frontier. 

Here the Red wave from Russia came to a halt last 
year, not because it met with formidable opposition but 
because its momentum was exhausted. The Soviet was not 
strong enough to cover and control the fifteen hundred 
miles further to the sea. At Irkutsk, on the western side 
of Lake Baikal, the Bolsheviki overtook and killed the 
enemy they were after, Admiral Kolchak. To have gone be- 
yond Baikal would have brought them into conflict with 
a more redoubtable foe, the Japanese, who held the Trans- 
Baikal region, or rather the railroad, with a force of more 
than a hundred thousand men. Siberian battlefields have 
only one dimension, that is along the transcontinental line, 
and the farther east the Bolsheviki went the longer would 
be the distance they would be from their base and the 
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shorter would be the distance of the Japanese from them. 

It is commonly believed in China and Siberia that Soviet 
Russia and Japan concluded an agreement by which the 
Soviet consented not to penetrate Trans-Baikalia on con- 
dition that the Japanese protect them from any further 
attacks like Kolchak’s on the Siberian side. Whether there 
was any formal treaty or not such an arrangement was 
cbviously to the advantage of both parties so by common 
consent, if not by common agreement, a buffer state was 
set up between the Bolsheviki, who held western Siberia 
up to Lake Baikal, and the Japanese, who held Vladivos- 
tok and the Maritime Province. That is, there was a 
stretch of more than a thousand miles which neither party 
could effectively control, so it has been left in large meas- 
ure to itself. 

Last spring when the Bolsheviki and the Japanese came 
into contact it seemed that a conflict was inevitable. The 
Japanese put down the local government of Vladivostok 
by force and at Nikolaievsk the Reds- massacred all the 
Japanese. But since then the Japanese and Soviet authori- 
ties have become increasingly friendly and the buffer state, 
in spite of its anomalous position, has gradually grown in 
definiteness if not in strength. 

Under the skilful management of a Chicago lawyer, 
Mr. Krasnochekov, the Far Eastern Republic, as it calls it- 
self, has become an important factor in Asian affairs. 
His latest move has upset the calculations of French, Jap- 
anese and American diplomatists. He has sent an envoy, 
Mr. Yurin, to Peking with an offer of grain from Siberia 
to feed the starving millions of China. This may not 
amount to more than a generous gesture for, as Yurin 
confesses, the Siberian peasant has not much grain to 
spare, but it is bound to make a good impression since no 
other government has shown any such disposition to help 
in China’s direst need. He also offers to return to China 
without compensation all the railroad and mining conces- 
sions and personal privileges that Imperial Russia had ac- 
quired and to remit the exorbitant indemnity which China 
had been compelled to pay for the Boxer outrages. 

China is naturally disposed to accept all these favors 
without inquiring too closely into the authority of Yurin 
to speak for Russia. The American Government, regard- 
ing the Far Eastern Republic as a thinly disguised branch 
of the Moscow Soviet, has warned China against having 
anything to do with her northern neighbor bearing gifts. 
But the Chinese Government, after having sent a special 
mission to Siberia to study the situation, has sufficient 
confidence in Yurin to act upon his proposals by dismissing 
the Czar’s envoy, Minister Kudashev, and taking over such 
Russian concessions and establishments as can be got 
hold of. 

The Far Eastern Republic, with its headquarters in the 
unimportant railroad town of Verkhne Udinsk, seems to be 
gaining a certain authority over the local governments of 
the other Siberian cities, including even Vladivostok, altho 
this is still occupied by the Japanese. It claims to be in- 
dependent of Soviet Russia, which formally recognized its 
independence six months ago. But it is semi-socialistic in 
character and is obviously operating in close concert with 
the Moscow Government if not under its complete control. 
The report that Washington Vanderlip and other Cali- 
fornia capitalists have secured by negotiations at Moscow 
the rights to exclusive mining concessions in 400,000 square 
miles in eastern Siberia adds to the puzzle of what is the 
position of the pink republic of Verkhne Udinsk. When 
General Graves returned last May with the American 
troops from Siberia he urged the sending of American 
representatives to Siberia for both political and commer- 
cial reasons. It is a pity his advice was not acted upon for 
our future relations with China, Japan and Russia are 
involved in the events that we dimly discern in the Si- 
berian darkness. 
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The Greatest Landslide in History 


N March 4, 1921, Warren Gamaliel Harding will be 
President and Calvin Coolidge Vice-President of these 
United States. There will be a safe Republican majority in 
the Senate and a considerable increase in the Republican 
majority in the House of Representatives. In nearly every 
northern state the victory of the national Republican ticket 
carried with it the triumph of the state ticket, tho frequently 
by much smaller pluralities. The United States is now under 
single party rule and the entire responsibility for the con- 
duct of affairs at home and abroad rests on the Republicans. 
The popular plurality obtained by Senator Harding is 
about 6,000,000, which is greater than that won by any other 
President in American history. This is not wholly due, 
however, to the “landslide.” The extension of woman 
suffrage to every state in the Union nearly doubled the 
electorate, and the exceptionally heavy registration of 
both men and women increased the total vote to unpre- 
cedented figures. Therefore a Republican plurality of 
twice the normal size might represent the same pro- 
portionate division of votes between the parties as in 
past elections. But even if due allowance is made for 
this factor, the dimensions of the Republican victory are 
astounding. The relation between the two major parties is 
again what it was after the victories of 1900, 1904 and 
1908. The Democrats have once more been driven within the 
entrenchment lines of the “solid South.” Even within these 
limits the heavy Republican vote in Tennessee and in some 
other states is an ominous sign that unless the Democratic 
party can regain the confidence of the nation it cannot count 
securely on any sectional support. 

New York was the banner Republican state with respect 
to absolute size of the Republican plurality. Early reports 
placed Harding’s plurality over Cox at more than a million 
votes. What is even more remarkable, New York City, the 
home of Tammany Hall and the center of Democratic senti- 
ment in the eastern states, went for Harding in every bor- 
ough and in nearly every Assembly district. Harding came 
down to the Bronx with a huge majority, but he could 
safely have rested his election on the verdict of the city 
alone, which gave him 440,000 plurality. 

Illinois and Pennsylvania piled up Republican majorities 
only second to those in New York. Chicago went with the 
rest of the state. New England is solidly and securely Re- 
publican, Democratic hopes in Connecticut, New Hampshire 
and Massachusetts meeting with nothing but disappoint- 
ment. Even Boston, which is normally Democratic, voted 
with the rest of Massachusetts. Indiana, which even Re- 
publican experts had counted as a doubtful state, went 
safely for Harding. Ohio, the home state of both candidates, 
was conceded to Harding from the earliest returns. New 
Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, West Virginia, states of tra- 
ditional Democratic sentiment and doubtful in many past 
elections, all rallied to the Republican cause. President Wil- 
son’s home district in Princeton, New Jersey, went for 
Harding by a majority of about five to one. 

But, after all, Harding’s victories in the eastern and cen- 
tral states only repeated in a more decisive fashion the vic- 
tories of Justice Hughes four years ago. The states bounded 
by the Ohio, the Missouri and the Atlantic have, with but 
few exceptions, been so stedfastly Republican ever since the 
end of President Cleveland’s administration as almost to 
deserve the title of the “solid North.” It is the part of the 
Union lying between the Missouri and the Pacific which 


holds the balance in American politics. The West gave 
Bryan all his political power, became almost unitedly Re- 
publican under the influence of Roosevelt and gave strong 
support to him as nominee of the Progressives, elected 
President Wilson in 1916, and wrecked the chances of Gov- 
ernor Cox in 1920 by returning to the Republican party. 
Some important western states were, indeed, conceded to 
Harding by both parties in spite of their support of Presi- 
dent Wilson in 1916; for example, California and Kansas. 
But the Democrats counted on victory in Missouri, Montana, 
Colorado, Oklahoma, New Mexico, Arizona, Nevada and 
Utah as an irreducible minimum, and many Republicans 
admitted that all of these states were doubtful. The Repub- 
lican landslide, however, proved to be nation-wide. Outside 
the boundary of the old Confederacy, Governor Cox carried 
only Kentucky east of the Mississippi and west of it noth- 
ing with the possible exception of New Mexico. 


Election Topics 


LTHO the election of Harding and Coolidge much 

eclipsed in popular interest the Congressional, state 
and local elections there were some contests which attracted 
the attention of the nation at large. The “old guard” 
Senators, Wadsworth of New York, Brandegee of Con- 
necticut and Moses of New Hampshire, were all reélected 
in spite of sharp opposition on the part of many progres- 
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sive Republican voters. They did not keep step with Hard- 
ing, but were swept into office in his train. Even Penrose 
ran behind his ticket, but of course his reélection was 
never in doubt. Senator Watson was victorious over Thomas 
Taggart in Indiana, Samuel Shortridge over Senator 
Phelan in California, Senator Spencer over Breckinridge 
Long in Missouri and Senator Smoot was reélected in 
Utah. These numerous triumphs for the conservative wing 
of the Republican party make it certain that the new Sen- 
ate will be of the “stand pat” variety and little inclined to 
experiment and reform. Some radicals have been elected, 
however, such as Mr. Ladd in North Dakota, who has the 
endorsement of the Farmers’ Non-Partizan League. Sena- 
tor Cummins wins a personal triumph in Iowa, where 
union labor opposed him for his railroad policy, and Senator 
Lenroot of Wisconsin has to his credit a double victory 
over the Democratic candidate, Paul Reinsch, former Min- 
ister to China, and James Thompson, backed by Senator 
La Follette and the radically anti-League faction of the 
Republican party. 

In New York state the most interesting feature of the 
local contest was the close race between Governor Alfred 
Smith and Judge Nathan L. Miller. New York City, which 
gave a plurality of 440,000 to Senator Harding, also gave 1 
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plurality of about 320,000 to Governor Smith; a difference 
of three-fourths of a million votes between the national 
and state tickets. This amazing discrepancy was mainly 
due to the great personal popularity of the Governor of 
New York, tho it is also rumored that Tammany traded 
votes in order to secure the victory of the local ticket even 
at the expense of the national ticket. But the voters “up 
state” preferred Judge Miller and wiped out the New York 
City lead of Governor Smith, winning the election by a 
narrow margin. The Socialists managed to reélect two of the 
Assemblymen who had been twice expelled from the Legis- 
lature and also to win additional seats. The Socialists 
seem to have increased their vote heavily in many parts of 
the country and to be the “third party” of the nation, 
running ahead of the Farmer-Labor Party, the Prohibition- 
ists and all other minor parties. Meyer London of New 
York was elected to Congress and will probably be the only 
third party man in the new House of Representatives. 
Victor Berger was defeated in Wisconsin. 

The California law directed against Japanese ownership 
of land was successful on popular referendum. The law 
forbids any alien ineligible to citizenship from owning or 
leasing agricultural land. Japan may protest against the 
new law and take it up diplomatically. 
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The most sensational result in the Congressional elections 
was the defeat of Champ Clark of Missouri, former Demo- 
cratic Speaker of the House of Representatives. The Re- 
publicans will have a majority of about 140 in the new 
House. 


The only serious election disorder reported from any part 
of the country was a race riot in Orlando, Florida, in 
which two white men and six negroes lost their lives. 


Tumulty Describes Wilson 


RESIDENT Wilson’s personal secretary, Mr. Tumulty, 

confirmed the statements of the pro-League Republi- 
can delegation that the President, while still as clear and 
sound as ever in thind, is completely broken in health by 
his arduous labors. Mr. Tumulty made an eloquent appeal, 
based on years of intimacy with the President, for greater 
appreciation of his sacrifices and services on behalf of his 
country. He said: 


Two pictures are in my mind. First, the House of Representa- 
tives crowded from floor to gallery with expectant throngs. 
Presently it is announced that the President of the United States 
will address congress. There steps out to the Speaker’s desk a 
straight, vigorous, slender man, active and alert. He is sixty 
years of age, but he looks not more than forty-five, so lithe of 
limb, so alert of bearing, so virile. It is Woodrow Wilson read- 
ing his great war message. 

The other picture is only three and a half years later. There 
is a parade of veterans of the Great War. They are to be re- 
viewed by the President on the east terrace of the White House. 
In the chair sits a man, your President, broken in health but 
still alert in mind. His hair is white, his shoulders bowed, his 
figure bent. He is sixty-three years old, but he looks older. It is 
Woodrow Wilson. 

Presently, in the procession, there appears an ambulance laden 
with wounded soldiers, the maimed, the halt and the blind. As 
they pass they salute, slowly, reverently. The President’s right 
hand goes up in answering salute. I glanced at him. There were 
tears in his eyes. The wounded is greeting the wounded; those 
in the ambulance, he in the chair, are alike casualties of the 
Great War. 

I don’t believe that in his heart President Wilson regrets his 
wounds. I fancy he realizes no man could die in a greater cause, 
but I do sometimes wonder if it ever seems to him strange that 
when a man has been seriously wounded in his country’s service 
“he should be met. with sneers and calumnies from his coun- 
trymen. $. xs . 

Woodrow Wilson will have his monuments; the future gen- 
erations will see him clear-eyed and unprejudiced as one of 
America’s immortals; but I want him to live to realize that he 
has a place in the warm hearts of his countrymen while he lives. 
I want him to realize that wish which he expressed several 
years ago when he said: “I want people to love me.” I want 
him to realize that he was modestly mistaken when he said: 
“They never will.” 
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Uncle Sam’s Big Budget 


OMMISSIONER Williams of the Internal Revenue 

places the internal revenue collections for the fiscal 
year 1919-1920 at $5,408,075,468 as compared with $3,850,- 
150,078 for the previous year. This increase was due mainly 
to the greater yield of the income and excess profits taxes 
which amounted during the year to the enormous figure 
of $3,957,699,870, or more than the yield of all the internal 
revenue receipts in the previous year. 

Owing to the coming into effect of prohibition the revenue 
derived from distilled and fermented liquors was much 
decreased and amounted to less than four per cent of the 
internal revenues. On the other hand, the yield of the 
tobacco tax was vastly increased. The American public 
consumed more than 8,200,000,000 cigars and 50,400,000,000 
cigarets during the year; a vast increase over any previous 
year in both instances. Transportation taxes, luxury taxes, 
and the special corporation tax all yielded big revenues. 

The cost of operating the internal revenue service was 
55 cents on each $100 collected. This was a slight relative 
increase over the figures for 1919, but this is fully ac- 
counted for by the extra expense involved in the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law. Altho the new direct taxes 
which were the product of wartime necessity have thus 
shown themselves enormously productive, they are unpopu- 
lar, and it is almost a foregone conclusion that the next 
Congress will greatly modify the excess profits tax as well 
as drop some of the special luxury taxes. 


President Wilson to America 


ONSCIOUS that the election of 1920 would close a 

chapter in his public career and that his administra- 
tion would in a few days pass from politics to history, 
President Wilson made shortly before election a farewell 
statement to his fellow-countrymen. The occasion which 
called forth his address was the visit to Washington of a 
delegation of pro-League Republicans who are supporting 
the Democratic national ticket this year on the League 
issue. In his address the President reaffirmed his faith in 
the unamended Covenant, saying in part: 

The League of Nations is the well-considered effort of the 
whole group of nations who were opposed to Germany to secure 
themselves and the rest of mankind against a repetition of the 
war. It will have back of it the watchfulness and material 
force of all these nations, and is such a guarantee of a peaceful 
future as no well-informed man can question who does not 
doubt the whole spirit with which the war was conducted against 
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THREE NEW AMBASSADORS TO THIS COUNTRY 
Manuel C. Tellez, Mexico’s new representa- The new Ambassador from China is Dr. Italy is sending as Ambassador to Wash- 
tive to the United States; he will take up Alfred Sze, formerly Chinese Minister to ington Baron Aliotti. He is known well 
many negotiations started by his prede- London. He is a graduate of Cornell and and favorably in official circles, having 
cessor—Fernando Calderon, who has re- said to be unusually familiar with affairs been connected with the embassy here 


to Mexico as Senator 


in this country 


some years ago 
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Germany. The great moral influence of the United States will 
be absolutely thrown away if we do not complete the task which 
our soldiers and sailors so heroically undertook to execute. 

One thing ought to be said, and said very clearly, about 
Article X of the Covenant of the League of Nations. It is the 
specific pledge of the members of the League that they will 
unite to resist exactly the things which Germany attempted, no 
matter who attempts them in the future. It is as exact a defini- 
tion as could be given in general terms of the outrage which 
Germany would have committed if it could. 

Germany violated the territorial integrity of her neighbors 
and flouted their political independence in order to aggrandize 
herself, and almost every war in history has originated in such 
designs. It is significant that the nations of the world should 
have at last combined to define the general cause of war and 
to exercize such concert as may be necessary to prevent such 
methods. Article X, therefore, is the specific redemption of the 
pledge which the free governments of the world gave to their 
people when they entered the war. They promised their people 
not only that Germany would be prevented from carrying out 
her plot, but that the world would be safeguarded in the future 
from similar designs. 


In his statement President Wilson did not directly men- 
tion the Democratic candidate, nor did he speak of such 
reservations to Article X as Governor Cox has announced 
his willingness to accept. This gave rise to the report that 
the President was not pleased with the way in which the 
Democratic national campaign was being conducted. To 
put an end to this rumor, President Wilson sent a personal 
telegram to Governor Cox, congratulating him on having 
“spoken truly and fearlessly about the great issues at 
stake” and signing the telegram “your gratified and loyal 
supporter.” 


The Siberian Buffer State 


HE fall of Admiral Kolchak left Siberia without even 

the semblance of authority. The American and Czecho- 
slovak troops who had guarded the railroad were with- 
drawn.’ Only the Japanese remained in force and they 
were regarded by the mass of the Russians as invaders to 
be expelled. The armies of Soviet Russia did not advance 
beyond Irkutsk, just west of Lake Baikal. The best of 
these forces were later called back to Russia to meet the 
attack of the Poles, leaving only a rabble of Reds in 
western Siberia. Vladivostok and the Pacific end of the 
Trans-Siberian railroad remained in the possession of the 
Japanese. A section of the road in between at Chita was 
held by Semionov, a young Cossack chief, brutal, ambi- 
tious and reckless, supposed to be in the pay of the Jap- 
anese and at any rate playing into their hands. He has 
recently telegraphed to Sevastopol recognizing the author- 
ity of.Baron Wrangel and asking him for orders. Armed 
bands of irregulars known as “Partizans” roamed over 
the country committing reprisals and preying upon the 
cities. Some of these were peasants rising against Cossack 
tyranny or Japanese rule. Some were fanatical Bolsheviki. 
Some were plain bandits. German, Austrian and Hungarian 
prisoners, released from internment and deprived of pro- 
visions, added to the confusion. Some of them joined the 
Red bands; others assisted in the restoration of order. 

On the collapse of the Kolchak régime the Siberian cities 
set up their own government, several of which claimed 
but none of which would exert authority over all Siberia. 
These local governments ranged from Red and ruthless to 
mild and moderate. At Nikolaievsk, for one example, a 
band of young Bolsheviki massacred the Japanese and 
terrorized over the city. At Vladivostok on the contrary 
the new government comprized various factions and has 
shown itself fair even to its opponents. 

The government that was set up at Verkhne Udinsk, the 
first railroad town east of Lake Baikal and therefore next 
to the Soviet frontier, is intermediate between these ex- 
tremes. It is communistic in character and works in close 
codperation with the Moscow Soviet. But it has avoided 
some of the mistakes of the Russian Bolsheviki and in 
particular has been more successful in conciliating the 
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MAP OF SIBERIAN CHAOS 


The Soviet power reaches to Irkutsk. East of Lake Baikal there 
is no general government. Each city has its own, but that of 
Verkhne Udinsk is gaining a certain authority over the others 
and is now negotiating with Japan and China on equal terms. 
The Chinese Eastern Railroad which runs across Manchuria 
from Manchuria station to Vladivostok and which was formerly 
under Russian control, has been offered to China by the Soviet 
Government. Semionov’s Cossacks control a stretch of the rail- 
road about Chita. The Japanese hold Vladivostok, Harbin and 
Ussuri. It is rumored that Japan has been offered the island of 
Sakhalin and the peninsula of Kamchatka on condition of retiring 
from the mainland 


peasantry. It has got along well with the Japanese. Ap- 
parently there is a secret treaty between Japan and the 
buffer state of Verkhne Udinsk, for both parties appeal to 
such a document in their recent controversy over 
Semionov. The Cossack commander is trying to thwart the 
efforts of the Verkhne Udinsk Government to effect a union 
of all Eastern Siberia and his lieutenant, Baron Ungern, 
has started a drive from the Mongolian border directed 
against Verkhne Udinsk. That Government has demanded 
that the Japanese suppress Semionov and claims that 
Japan had promised to prevent any such hostile move- 
ments. 

It is rumored the Verkhne Udinsk Government has come 
to an agreement with Japan by which the Japanese shall 
withdraw from Siberia on condition of securing the cession 
of the whole island of Sakhalin and possibly also the penin- 
sula of Kamchatka. The American Government has pro- 
tested to Japan against the acquisition of Sakhalin on 
the ground that it is a violation of the Treaty of Ports- 
mouth, which concluded the Russo-Japanese war and as- 
signed the northern half of the island to Russia. 

But, whether as a result of these negotiations or because 
of the anti-militarist movement at home, the Japanese 
forces are being drawn in from outlying points and concen- 
trated about Vladivostok, the Japanese garrisons have been 
withdrawn from Nikolaievsk, Khabarovsk and Blagoves- 
chensk before winter sets in, when they would be isolated. 
These cities will now fall into Russian and more or less 
Soviet control. The Japanese troops continue to hold the im- 
portant railroad junctions of Nikolsk, Harbin and Ussuri. 


Siberia and China 
HE unknown Siberian town of Verkhne Udinsk, 15,000 
population by the last census, 8000 by the census of 
1897, has suddenly become of international importance for 
it has sent an envoy to the largest republic in the world 
making proposals that threaten to upset the relations of 
all the great powers with the four hundred million Chinese. 
The identity of the envoy is doubtful and his authority is 
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dubious, but it seems likely that he will make a breach in 
the blockade of Soviet Russia and give China a chance to 
recover some of her lost rights. According to the London 
Times, the name of Yurin, which the envoy bears, is an 
alias and that he really is Dzevaltovsky, a prominent of- 
ficial in the Kerensky Government and later head of the 
Department of Military Education under the Soviet. 

Yurin entered China, September 3, by the back door, 
traveling with his staff across the Mongolian desert from 
Urga to Peking in two motor cars once belonging to 
French military mission to Kolchak, but captured by the 
Bolsheviki in Siberia. This is the old caravan route and 
may again become the connecting link between Asia and 
Europe as the automobile becomes the “ship of the desert” 
in place of the camel. Before the war the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of Russia was dominant in Urga and rapidly dis- 
placing Chinese authority over Mongolia, which would 
probably have become a Russian province. But the Soviet 
Government of Russia, while ambitious to convert the 
world to its views, betrays no desire for territorial ex- 
pansion. All its fighting so far has been within the limits 
of old Russia and it has acquiesced in liberal secessions on 
all frontiers. Last April the Soviet Government notified 
China that it renounced all the claims, concessions and 
privileges that Imperial Russia had wrested from China. 

Yurin confirmed this in behalf of his Government, the 
Far Eastern Republic of Verkhne Udinsk, which professes 
to be independent of Soviet Russia. President Medvedev of 
the Provisional Government of Vladivostok, also professing 
independence, has likewise repudiated “in entirety the im- 
perialistic aims of the former Czarist Government in the 
matter of the Chinese Eastern Railway.” This assurance 
was given to the Special Commission of Advisers which 
the Chinese Government sent to Siberia to investigate the 
various governments in their relation to China. The com- 
mission returned convinced that it would be safe to enter 
into relations with these governments and to accept the 
concessions they offered. 

This meant in the first place a saving of $3,325,000 a 
year that China had been paying to Russia as indemnity 
for the Boxer riots. Russia claimed 29 per 
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played the French flag instead, claiming that 80 per cent of 
the capital is French and that the headquarters have been 
moved to Paris. 

Russia formerly forced China to give her a preferential 
reduction of two-thirds of the tariff duties on Russian 
goods, but this privilege is now also renounced with the 
rest. 

The American Government, consistent with its policy of 
denying the validity of any of the acts of revolutionary 
Russia, has warned China against accepting Russian 
favors and has asked the codperation of the other powers 
in maintaining the status quo ante. But the Chinese, who 
see in the Soviet offer their only chance to regain their lost 
property and rights, are indignant at the United States 
for intervening and preventing them from taking ad- 
vantage of the occasion. 


Defeat of Wrangel 


HE appearance of Trotzky on the southern front with 

some of the best of the communist troops from the 
Polish front has turned the tide against Baron Wrangel. 
The Bolsheviki have now the advantage both in numbers 
and artillery, and by skilfully converging their forces they 
have practically regained Taurida within two weeks. This 
province lies between the Dnieper River on the west and 
the Sea of Azov on the east. The Soviet plan of attack was 
to smash in both wings and then drive at the center. This 
plan was carried. While one section of the Soviet army 
crossed the Dnieper from Kherson to Perekop, the other 
came down the railroad from Alexandrovsk to Melitopol 
and.the Sea of Azov. Wrangel will now be forced to retire 
again into the Crimea. Here he may be protected by the 
French fleet, altho the British will not be so much inclined 
to come to his defense as formerly, since the British Gov- 
ernment warned him against undertaking this drive into 
Soviet Russia. The French broke with the British on this 
question and Premier Millerand granted official recognition 
and support to the South Russia Government of General 
Wrangel without the knowledge and contrary to the wish of 


Premier Lloyd George. The Ameri- 





cent of the total Boxer indemnity, a 
larger amount than any other nation. The 
United States claimed only 7 per cent and 
had remitted half of that. During the past 
two years the other powers have let China 
off on these payments, but the Russian 
minister at Peking, Prince Kudachev, has 
insisted that the Russian share be paid 
over to him, altho since he had been ap- 
pointed by the Czar he could hardly be con- 
sidered a representative of Russia. Need- 
less to say, none of this money went into 
Russia. It was used for paying the ex- 
peses of the representatives of the old 
régime in other countries, including Am- 
bassador Bakhmetiev in the United States. 

The Chinese Government notified Prince 
Kudachev and the Russian consuls that 
they were no longer accepted as Russian 
representatives. But Prince Kudachev -re- 
fused to vacate the Russian ministry and 
since this building is situated in the Lega- 
tion Quarter, which enjoys the privilege of 








can Government has been ap- 
proached by one of the powers, pre- 
sumably France, to see if the 
United States would come to the 
aid of Wrangel by participating in 
a blockade of the Black Sea. Our 
Government has not yet complied, 
but the State Department still ex- 
presses confidence in Wrangel’s 
victory and the speedy collapse of 
the Soviet power. John A. Embry, 
of the American consular service, 
has been ordered to go from Fin- 
land to Constantinople to investi- 
gate the situation in the Crimea, 
but he is not commissioned as 
plenipotentiary to the South Rus- 
sian Government. The French, 
however, have a High Commis- 
sioner at Sevastopol. 

What purports to be a treaty be- 
tween France and Baron Wrangel 








extra-territoriality, he could not be evicted. Wide World 
But the Chinese Government shut off the 
delivery to him of code despatches. The 
Chinese lowered the Russian flags and 
hoisted their own over most of the former 
Russian building and concessions, but the 
Russo-Asiatic bank, which is the financial 


General Mangin, who was Commander 
Foch’s right hand man during the Great 
War, has been chosen to head a mission 
to South Russia in order to report to the 
French Goverament the exact situation in 
the war against the Bolsheviki. But these 
eight Mangin youngsters think it’s more 


has been published, according to 
which he agrees if victorious to 
pay all the debts due to France 
with compound interest, to renew 
the alliance between Russia and 
France, to restore compulsory mili- 
tary service, to grant France the 


surplus grain of southern Russia, 


. t t J f; 
agent of the Chinese Eastern Railroad, dis- ~— ng — — as ee two-thirds of the oil and one- 
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fourth of the coal, and to hand over to France all the rail- 
roads in European Russia, and to put Frenchmen in the 
financial and commercial ministries. The correctness of this 
document has been officially denied, but M. Struve, Wran- 
gel’s representative at Paris, says: “We shall pledge as se- 
curity for a loan the conquests, the booty and the quantity 
of grain that our offensive will allow us to capture.” 

Besides the aid received from France, the American Red 
Cross has spent more than two million dollars in relief 
work in the Crimea. 


Rumania Gets Bessarabia 


Y a treaty signed in the French Foreign Office on the 

Quai d’Orsay, Paris, Great Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan cede to Rumania the Russian province of Bessarabia. 
Russia has nothing to say about this transfer of territory, 
either now or hereafter, since it is specially stipulated in 
the document that Russia may not raise the question of 
sovereignty, altho she may, after she has a government 
recognized by the Allies, bring other questions before the 
League of Nations. The treaty con- 
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also are the Ukrainians (Little Russians), who form a 
still larger element in Bessarabia. In _ fact, the 
Rumanians (Moldavians) number less than half of the 
population, and it is by no means certain that all of 
them would vote for annexation to Rumania. Probably a 
plebiscite would result in a division of the country between 
Russia and Rumania, but the people are not to be 
consulted. 

Bessarabia was taken from the Turks by the Russians in 
1812, but after Russia was defeated in the Crimean War by 
the British, French and Turks, she was forced to relinquish 
most of Bessarabia. But by her victory over the Turks in 
1878 she recovered the province. Bessarabia is about twice 
the size of Massachusetts and has a population of about 
2,500,000. 


MacSwiney’s Funeral 


HE coroner’s jury-called in the case of the Lord Mayor 
T of Cork, after hearing the testimony of the prison 
physician and the Lady Mayoress, returned a verdict of 

“death from heart failure due to re- 





tains a clause for the protection of 
minorities in spite of the protest of 
Rumania against its insertion. It 
is, however, particularly necessary 
in the case of Rumania, for the Con- 
gress of Berlin, which in 1878 estab- 
lished the independence of Rumania, 
insisted upon the insertion of a 
clause in the constitution guarantee- 
ing equal rights without regard to 
race or religion. Nevertheless, the 
Jews in Rumania have been dis- 
criminated against, deprived of po- 
litical and financial rights and oc- 








fusal of food.” In the similar case of 
Joseph Murphy, one of the hunger 
strikers in the Cork prison, the ver- 
dict was that “he feloniously killed 
himself by refusing all forms of 
nourishment.” 

The body of MacSwiney was 
dressed in the uniform of an officer 
of the Irish Republican army. A re- 
publican flag draped the coffin and 
the inscription on the lid read: 

Traylor MacSuivne, Brigade Com- 
mandant, Cork First Brigade, Irish Re- 


publican Army, Lord Mayor of Cork, 
Member of Dail Eireann for mid-Cork, 








casionally massacred. 
The Jews, who constitute more 
than a third of the city population 


© International 


Murdered by the Foreigner in Brixton 
Prison, London, England, on the 25th 


The regent of Greece now is Admiral P. Coun- October, 1920, the Fourth Year of the 
douriotis, former Greek Minister of Marine. Republic, Aged 40 Years. God Have 


of Bessarabia, are naturally averse He was friendly to the Allies when the former Mercy on His Soul. Requiescat in Pace. 


to coming under Rumanian rule. So 


King Constantine was dallying with his sym- 
pathy for the German side in the Great War 
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© Keystone View 
PUZZLE PICTURE: FIND THE KING 
Prince Paul (standing in the middle background between his 
two sisters) has been offered the throne of Greece left vacant 
by the death of his brother, King Alexander. But Paul refuses 
on the ground that the Greek throne belongs to his father, the 
former King Constantine (seated at the right of this photograph 
with his youngest daughter on his knee). King Constantine was 
deposed for intriguing with Germany when the Greek people 
wanted to join in the war on the side of the Allies. His eldest 
son, Prince George (seated at the left), was refused the throne 
at that time also because of German sympathies, and Prince 
Alexander, the second son, was made king. The cause of the 
Greek royalty’s pro-Germanism lies in the fact that Constan- 
tine’s wife, the former Queen Sophia (center) is a sister of the 
ex-Emperor of Germany 


The funeral took place at Cork. 
The procession that marched from 
the cathedral to the cemetery was headed by three arch- 
bishops, thirty bishops and nearly three hundred priests. 
Next came the members of the Irish Republican Parliament 
(Dail Eireann) with Arthur Griffith, Acting President of 
the Republic. Then followed fifteen hundred Sinn Fein vol- 
unteers and mourners..A squad of Irish Republican Volun- 
teers fired a salute over the grave. The streets were lined 
with British soldiers, who saluted as the procession passed. 

Memorial mass meetings attended by thousands were 
held in all the large American cities. In New York some 
35,000 assembled on the Polo Grounds and were addressed 
by Eamonn de Valera, President of the Irish Republic, 
Governor Smith and other prominent citizens and clergy- 
men. Hindu Nationalists took part in the anti-British 
demonstration. Resolutions were passed comparing the 
Irish martyrs to the American patriots of 1776 and de- 
manding that the President recognize the Irish Republic. 

Notwithstanding the great murders that have been com- 
mitted in Ireland in the last four years very few of the 
murderers have been caught and none has hitherto been 
hanged. The first execution since the rebellion of Easter, 
1916, was the hanging of Kevin Barry, a Dublin medical 
student of eighteen years, who was convicted of complicity 
in an attack upon a military raiding party last September 
in which a soldier was killed. A crowd of two thousand gath- 
ered outside the Mountjoy jail and knelt in prayer in the 
muddy road as the tolling bell announced the execution. 

The Sunday following the death of MacSwiney was 
marked by unusually numerous outbreaks of violence. 


———— —___ 70 
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President Harding 


(Continued from page 219) 
Harding, as President, may be depend- 
ed upon, in the interest of quick con- 
sideration for his domestic policies, to 
take every precaution against a new 
and protracted treaty wrangle in the 
Senate. 

What his domestic policies will be, 
the voters would have had better ma- 
terial upon which to judge had Sena- 
tor Harding responded to the sug- 
gestion that he give out in advance of 
the election the names of the men he 
will appoint to his cabinet. The kind 
of administration Harding will give 
will depend in no inconsiderable degree 
upon the kind of men he appoints to 
Cabinet places, for Cabinet meetings 
during the next four years are to be 
more than “mere formalities.” The 
President will be prepared to accept 
as his own the judgment of his Cabinet 
members, plus that of his Republican 
friends in the Senate, when the two 
groups are in approximate agreement. 

Only a very self-effacing man, a 
man by no means a partizan of his 
own opinions when they are in con- 
flict with those of his party, could 
have said what Senator Harding, the 
President-elect, said on a great public 
question as Senator: 

“Believing as I do in political par- 
ties and government thru political 
parties, I had much rather that the 
party to which I belong should, in its 
conferences, make a declaration, than 
to assume a leadership or take an in- 
dividual position on the question.” 

Senator Harding has told the coun- 
try that he will surround himself with 
the ablest men he can find in the Re- 
publican party—and his press agents, 
who cannot possibly know, have added 
that they will be “young men,” that is, 
men with the ideas of young men, 
whatever their age in years. Uncle 
Warren, himself, is not a young man, 
tho the birthday he celebrated on the 
day of’ his election was only his fifty- 
fifth. 

He long has known the type of man 
he wants for each Cabinet place. Soon- 
he will be sending out the formal in- 
vitations to be members of his official 
family to the men he has selected, tho 
it is said on his behalf that the lists 
have not yet closed. He began drawing 
up his Cabinet specifications at a time 
when Johnson and Wood and Lowden 
were piling up strength in the prefer- 
ential primaries and he was being left 
far in the rear. 

“That...” he used to say to those 
who traveled with him in the pre-con- 
vention campaign, when pointing out 
some distinguished citizen, “ ... that 
is the kind of man I want for Secretary 
of in my Cabinet.” He said it 
many times, but always he said “that 
is the kind of man” and never “that is 
the man.” Marion may know the names 
of some of the men who will sit in the 
Harding Cabinet, but Washington still 
is in the dark. Washington feels, nev- 
ertheless, under the necessity of pre- 
tending to know the full list. 

John Weeks, Massachusetts, gradu- 
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Linens 
for Thanksgiving 


“THE Thanksgiving hostess who wishes her 
table to be in perfect keeping with the festive 


spirit of the holiday will find at McCutcheon’s 
that first essential—the snowy cloth of damask. 


Exclusive patterns in Cloths 314, 4, 5, 6, 7 
and 8 yards long, as well as those up to 5 yards 
square, with Dinner Napkins to match. 


Now is a particularly good time to fill the linen- 
closet, for at McCutcheon’s prices pure linens are 
indeed a satisfying investment. 


In General 


Orders for monogramming should be in our 
hands a month before delivery. 


Orders by mail receive 
our careful attention. 
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Even among the rich 
children are starving 


Dr. Wm. R. P. Emerson says: A careful Study of children in 
private schools and the families of the rich shows almost 
equal prevalence of malnutrition with the families of the 


poor.’ One child in every 


— —_—_—_- 


HAT one child in every three 
here in America, the world’s 
greatest food-producing nation, 
should be underfed, undernour- 
ished, seems almost unbelievable. 





Yet experts in nutrition have made 
that statement after study of thou- 
sands of American boys and girls of all 
classes. 


It is not that our children get too little 
to eat. Children of the 


three is undernourished. 


= 





In the whole wheat grain all of them 
can be secured. 


Nature provides flavor 


In Nature’s larder health and energy 
are not separate from delightful tastes 
and flavors. 


Thousands have found this to be so— 
in Pettijohn’s, a whole wheat breakfast 
food of rich and gratifying taste. 


Served with cream and 





well-to-do and of the 
rich, Dr. Emerson says, 
show undeniable evidence 


of malnutrition. Boys 


Are your children under the weight a 
shown by this standard table f 
Ifso they need more of the 
16-vital elements food 





little sugar, if you 
wish, it makes a vital 


energy ration that old 


Boys Girls 





Average Average A A and young delight : 
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is essential to life; we 
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must have them all. 


In the whole wheat grain Nature pro- 
vides the sixteen vital food elements in 
more nearly the proper proportion than 
in any other food, save possibly milk. 


But man, in the modern methods of 
wheat preparation, removes and rejects 
the six outer layers of the wheat kernels, 
commonly called the bran. Many of these 
vital elements are found almost wholly 
in those outer layers. They’re thrown 
away. 


ing in energy and vim— 
try this whole wheat 
health food. Many grown-ups who suf- 
fer from congestion of the intestinal tract 
need only its natural bran laxative to set 
them right. 


Your grocer has Pettijohn’s—or will 
gladly get it for you. Make tomorrow’s 
breakfast of this appetizing, sixteen-vital- 
elements food. 


Made by the Quaker Oats Co., 1625N 
Railway Exchange Bldg. Chicago, 
U &.. aA, 
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ate of Annapolis, for Secretary of the 
Navy—that appointment Washington 
will tell you is a certainty. For Secre- 
tary of State, Senator Harding nat- 
urally wants a man who will be in 
agreement with him on foreign policy 
and will have prestige abroad. He 
agrees with much that David Jayne 
Hill has written on the Treaty, there- 
fore David Jayne Hill for Secretary of 
State; if Elihu Root will not accept. 
Neither Leonard Wood nor General 
Pershing will be Secretary of War. 
For this office Senator Harding will 
select a man who has had large ex- 
[perience as an organizer and adminis- 
trator, not a military man but a 
civilian, one who will be able to trans- 
late the civilian mind for his military 
advisers. Make your own selection. 

For Secretary of the Treasury, such 
a man as Frank A. Vanderlip, and 
for Commerce, a former president of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, probably Harry A. Wheeler. 
These, at least, are Washington’s 
guesses. The Post Office Department 
has been a point of especial weakness 
in the Wilson administration. For 
Postmaster General, then, a big busi- 
ness man, one who knows what the 
Post Office Department is for and will 
be able to put it on its feet again. A 
merchant, John Wanamaker, was one 
of the best postmasters the country 
ever had. What about Julius Rosen- 
wald, the head of the largest mail or- 
der house in the world? 

And so it goes on down thru the list 
as Washington, with due regard for 
geography and political debts that 
should be paid, makes up its specula- 
tive Cabinet for the new President. 
Herbert Hoover, Republican, Cali- 
fornia? Hoover should have something. 
He would look well in a super-Cabinet. 
Herbert Hoover for Secretary of the 
Interior, that department later to be 
converted into a Department of Pub- 
lic Works, with jurisdiction over all 
the engineering and developmental ac- 
tivities of the Government. 

Senator Harding heartily approves 
the Department of Public Works 
project, and its sister project for a 
Department of Public Welfare, tho the 
necessity. for the latter is not quite so 
pressing. When it is created, if it is 
created, this department would take 
over all the Government’s present edu- 
cational and health activities. Senator 
Harding would oppose giving it any 
additional work to do. He stands for 
deflation of the Government. It is al- 
ready carrying on too many activities in 
fields that should be left to the states. 

Would Senator Harding feel moved 
to appoint a woman to be Secretary of 
Public Welfare? He has hinted that he 
might, but upon further reflection he 
probably would not. Women will have 
other responsible positions in the Gov- 
ernment, certainly, but they have not 
yet had the experience necessary to 
qualify them for Cabinet appointment. 
They do not know the technique of 
public life. They have not much more 
than begun their apprenticeship. The 
time will come when such recognition 





will be possible, Senator Harding will 
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feel, but not during his administra- 
tion. 

The Harding Cabinet will be a well 
oiled machine, with every bearing ad- 
justed, ready to be set in motion the 
minute the Senate turns on the power 
with its confirmations. It will work as 
a team. The entire Government will 
work as a team. Every bureau chief 
will be taught to feel that he is an 
important part of the Government— 
and of the party doing the governing 
—and will be held responsible for pro- 
ducing the results desired. 

No decision on major policy will be 
made by Senator Harding without 
consulting his Cabinet, and the men 
who later will become known as the 
“bosses” in the House and Senate. He 
will want all the facts and all the 
opinions he can get so that the an- 
nounced result will approximate what 
the Republican party as a whole would 
have done in the circumstances. 

He has the newspaperman’s thirst 
for information. Facts, facts, facts, he 
demanded of the witnesses appearing 
before the Senate committees of which 
he was a member. His speeches were 
infrequent. Usually the information he 
secured was reflected only in his votes 
in the Senate—which were always 
“regular.” 


ENATOR Harding is slow to make 

up his mind. He finds it hard work. 
He would rather do nothing at all than 
take an action of whose soundness he 
was not thoroly convinced. It may 
happen many times during his admin- 
istration that before he has made up 
his mind on a particular subject, the 
necessity for doing so will have passed. 

But once having made a decision he 
will stick to it. Only one form of argu- 
ment will move him—the very per- 


suasive argument of an adverse public | 


reaction. Widespread disapproval of 
his policies he will seek to avoid by 
taking the public more or less into his 
confidence before making an unalter- 
able decision on any question. He will 
take added counsel from the comment 
of the press when it learns how his 
mind is running. He will be tolerant of 
the opposing opinion of minorities, 
thereafter, but having made his de- 
cision and convinced himself he is 
right, he will stick. 

The latch string will be out at the 
White House, particularly to members 
of Congress—and the President’s 
room at the Capitol will see more use 
than it has for many a session. Calvin 
Coolidge, as Vice-President, will sit in 
at all Cabinet meetings. He will be 
the Senate’s direct representative at 
the White House, and the President’s 
personal representative at the Senate. 
Two members of the Cabinet will 
probably be selected from the member- 
ship of the House. 

These are some of the means by 
which Senator Harding hopes to be 
able to establish that codperation with 
the legislative branch that is essential 
to the success of party government. 
Real codperation with Congress, if he 
gets it on a wide scale, will add to the 
force of the contrast his administra- 
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Dorit Waste It 


OAL will be higher than ever this winter. 

You'll have to use less of it if you want 
to keep the coal bill down to anywhere near 
normal. 





Coal can be saved, and without sacrificing 
comfort either. Make every lump of coal give 
full value. Equip your heating plant with 


66 99 
INNEAPOLIS 
"Tt tee ator 


“The Heart of the Heating Plant’’ 


It prevents the costly, wasteful ‘ups and 
downs’ of your furnace fire and maintains an 
even heat thruout the house by automatically 
operating the dampers. Your fire can not go 
on a rampage, neither can it get so low as to 
require forced fire to bring it up again. No 
fuel is wasted. Not a pound of coal is burned 
unnecessarily. 


Those who have used a Minneapolis Heat 
Regulator for years tell us they save on the 
average three shovelfuls of coal a day thruout 
the winter. 


The ‘‘Minneapolis” has been used 
successfully for 35 years on any type 
of heating plant burning coal, gas or 
oil—lasts a lifetime. 




















Write us for complete information—illustrated booklet 
and name of nearest dealer. 


. - 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 
Main Office: 2775 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis 
CLEVELAND BOSTON BALTIMORE 
1327 East 105th Street 77 Summer St. 709 North Howard Street 
WASHINGTON D. C. NEW YORK CITY 
727 12th Street North West Grand Central Terminal Bldg. 
ST. PAUL DETROIT 
140 Endicott Bldg. 1701 Woodward Ave, 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE 
231 Insurance Exchange 375 Arcade Bldg. 218 E. Washington St. 


KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE 
Fifth and Broadway 38 Loan and Trust Bldg. 
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There was once 
a substance called coal 


It doesn’t take a Jules Verne to imagine the 
time when our present-day fuel will be gone. 

But there is nothing frightful in the pros- 
pect. Already the world’s engineering brains 
have cast ahead and discovered a new fuel in 
rain drops and dew fall—water power. 

Nor is this source of power a hazy dream of 
the future. It’s here. 

In California, for example, 942,000 hydro- 
electric horsepower are right now turning 
wheels, lighting cities and harvesting crops. 

In the United States as a whole there are 
9,000,000 hydro-electric horsepower actually 
at work—and this is but fifteen per cent of 
our available supply. 

It is to the other eighty-five per cent we 
must look against the day when coal and oil 
are museum curiosities, 

Just how soon hydro-electric development 
will come to any community must depend on 
local conditions—such as how long the coal 
supply there can advantageously compete with 
water power. 

But in the many places where coal is scarce- 
ly to be had, sane common-sense thinking 
about the relative economy of water power 
will hasten its coming—to the common good. 

We should all understand that water power 
is not the interest of any particular business 
—that it is not a political issue, but a great 
economic one which affects us all. 

So its support must come from the people, 
whose money will be needed to finance it. And 
rightly so. 

Conservation of our national resources is 
one of the first benefits of water power devel- 
opment. The preservation of forests, the 
avoidance of floods, the irrigation of arid 
lands are part and parcel of this program. 

Truly, unharnessed water is a national pos- 
session which goes to waste as long as we do 
not use it—and in this day of inadequate pro- 
duction and the high cost of living, any waste 
is an economic crime. 


Yestern Electric 


Company 


No. 11 city is one of more than forty similar 
organizations distributing electrical products of all 
kinds, through retailers to the general public and 
direct to industrial users. Western Electric service 
is within your reach wherever you may be situated. 
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tion will provide with that of Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

Whether it likes his policies or not, 
the country is going to like Harding 
personally. Everyone who knows him 
likes him as a person. He will go into 
the White House with fewer real ene- 
mies than any previous President. He 
has been called the perfect example 
of the professional spell-binding poli- 
tician, but he is something more than 
that. He has been a politician for 
twenty-one years. For sixteen years 
before he ever thought of becoming 
one, he was a business man, engaged 
in the business of publishing the 
Marion Daily Star. He has remained 
in business since. The average success- 
ful American business man is apt to 
see in the new President a great deal 
of himself. The thing in Marion in 
which the Senator takes the greatest 
pride is not the success of his news- 
paper, but the success of the Marion 
Steam Shovel Company! 

He thinks he knows the needs of 
American business—and additional 
regulation is not one of ‘them. His 
principal mission he will believe to be 
to make conditions right for material 
prosperity in the Unted States—and 
his program for doing so probably will 
look very much like that of McKinley. 

The country will get its first real 
glimpse of his policies in the message 
he will deliver—now that Wilson has 
set the precedent—to the special ses- 
sion of the Sixty-seventh Congress, to 
be summoned shortly after he assumes 
the Presidency. His first recommenda- 
tion probably will be for the repeal of 
the excess profits taxes and the sub- 
stitution of a flat tax of some kind, 
perhaps a sales: tax, that will not be 
pyramided as it is passed on to the 
consumer. The amount of revenue to 
be returned by taxation cannot be ma- 
terially reduced, but a sales tax would 
produce so large a yield as to permit 
the dropping of the bothersome taxes 
on soda water, theater tickets, club . 
dues and luxuries. 

Inevitably he will sooner or later 
recommend an upward revision of the 
tariff for protection of others besides 
those new industries set up during the 
war from the competition of bankrupt 
Europe. A tariff on lemons he pledged 
during the campaign. 

For the high cost of living he will 
have no legislative remedies to sug- 
gest, except, of course, the repeal of 
the excess profits taxes. With the 
practice of thrift by the people, fol- 
lowing the example of the Govern- 
ment, this problem will eventually 
work itself out—if the Government 
keeps its hands off and quits badger- 
ing business. The Federal Trade Com- 
mission will be plainly told that its 
function is not to persecute and in- 
vestigate business, but to advise busi- 
ness what it may and may not do under 
the anti-trust laws. 

Senator Harding hopes not to be 
compelled to deal harshly with labor, 
but the Government has the duty of 
protecting the public against the suf- 
fering occasioned by general strikes in 
essential industries and should a new 
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epidemic of such strikes develop he 
would feel compelled seriously to con- 
sider recommending to Congress the 
creation of a Federal board for indus- 
trial arbitration, whose awards would 
be binding upon both capital and labor. 

He has made up his mind about the 
Esch-Cummins railroad act. It is a 
beneficent piece of legislation. Appeals 
to him to recommend changes in its 
labor sections are not likely to prove 
fruitful. He will, however, recom- 
mend that the sections governing rail- 
road consolidations be liberalized to 
permit consolidations of smaller units, 
thus assisting in the restoration of 
railroad credits. 

Senator Harding is a firm believer 
in military preparedness. He will not 
recommend a standing army larger 
than the present one. The country can- 
not afford it. But there may be another 
way. “I am a believer,” he said in 1917, 
“in universal and compulsory military 
service, ofttimes alluded to as con- 
scription.” He believes also in a strong 
navy, but is against having the Gov- 
ernment manufacture its own munitions 
on a wider scale than at present. This 
can well be left to private enterprize. 
The industrial preparedness project of 
the Council of National Defense is not 
likely to receive much encouragement 
as a substitute for military prepared- 
ness. 

Senator Harding firmly believes in 
the right of every people, with the ex- 
ception of the Filipinos, to determine 
for themselves what sort of govern- 
ment they will have. This applies to 
Haiti and Santo Domingo as well as 
to Mexico and Russia. What his Mexi- 
can policy will be depends upon what 
action the present administration takes 
on pending requests for recognition 
from the present Government of that 
republic, and the nature of his Russian 
policy depends upon whether the Bol- 
shevik government falls this winter. 
He might not recognize the Soviet 
government, but neither would he 
blockade it. 

He hopes it will be possible early in 
his administration to come to a clear 
understanding with the Government of 
Mexico. He would have Mexico under- 
stand that the United States does not 
question the right of the Mexican 
people to adopt any sort of constitu- 
tion they please for the government 
of their internal affairs, but it does 
seriously question their right thru the 
adoption of new constitutions to con- 
fiseate property lawfully acquired by 
foreigners under previous constitu- 
tions. He does not want intervention, 
but would let Mexico understand that 
appropriate measures would be taken 
by the United States should that coun- 
try fail to live up to an agreement once 
an agreement had ben reached. 

Four members of the United States 
Supreme Court have passed the age 
of retirement. Senator Harding is 
likely, therefore, to have the appoint- 
ment of four supreme court justices 
during his administration. In making 
his selections for the bench and for 
places in the diplomatic corps, he will 
choose only such men as the Republi- 
can party as a whole might appoint. 
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A news beat bordering on the sensational was scored by the Minne- 
apolis Journal in hustling out the returns in a recent Primary Election. 


45 minutes before the Journal’s nearest competitor was on the streets, 
the people of Minneapolis were reading the returns in the Journal. How 
did the Journal do it? Let Mr. George H. Adams, Managing Editor of the 


Journal, tell you himself. 


“The speed and accuracy with which 
the returns were handled on the 
Monroe Calculating Machine enabled 
us to get the Journal extras on the 
street well ahead of the other dailies. 
We split the lower dial, using each 
half for the name of a candidate. As 


He writes: 


the returns came in they were given 
to the operators and registered. Each 
operator handled two machines. The 
totals were always in plain sight of 
the reporters, who lost no time in 
transcribing them.” 


Your figure-work may not race against time to quite the same extent, 
but you do demand—every business day—accurate, speedy figuring—of 
invoices, estimates, inventories, payrolls, chain discounts, and even the 


most complicated engineering formulae. 


All figuring on the Monroe 


is as easy as turning a crank—turn the Monroe crank forward to 
multiply or add; backward to divide or subtract. 


Learn how the Monroe will apply to your problems—mail coupon today. 
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$720 $8.00 $900 & 310-20 SHOES 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


YOU CAN SAVE MONEY BY WEARING 
W. L. DOUGLAS SHOES 














ISS, T he bestknown 
Ay shoes in the 
ot = trawn - world. ey are 
"W.L.DOUGLAS SHOES sold in 107 W. L. 


ARE MASTERPIECES 
|.OF SHOE DESIGNING. 


a 


Douglas stores, 
ae from = a 2 wd to you at 
only one profit, whi antees 
to you the best shoes that can be 
produced, at the lowest possible 
cost. W. L. las name and 
the retail price are stamped on 
the bottom of all shoes before 
they leave the factory, which is 
your protection against unreason- 
able profits. 


W. L. Douglas $9.00 and $10.00 shoes are 
absolutely the best shoe values for the 
money in this country. They are made of 
the best and finest leathers that money 
can buy. They combine quality, style, 
workmanship and wearing qualities equal 
to other makes selling at higher prices. 
They are the leaders in the fashion centers 
of America. The stamped price is W. L. 
Douglas personal guarantee that the shoes 
are always worth the price paid for them. 
The prices are the same everywhere; they 
cost no more in San Francisco than 

do in New York. 


W. L. Douglas shoes are made by the 
highest paid, skilled shoemakers, under 
the direction and supervision of experi- 
enced men, all working with an honest 
determination to make the best shoes for 
SB the price that money can buy. 
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W. L. Douglas shoes are for sale by over 9000 shoe dealers 


ou, take no other make. Order direct from factory. Sen 
or booklet telling how to order shoes by mail, postage free. 


EAUTION.—ineist upon having W.L.Do President 


The and price is =e 4 Nilo W.L.Douglas Shoe Co., 
on the sole. Be careful to see 


stamped 169 Spark Street, 
that it has not been changed or mutilated. Brockton, Mass. 


MANUSCRIPT 


Suitable for CLOTH BOUND BOOK issue; any 
field, 25,000 words and upwards, carefully read 
and considered WITHOUT charge. Published un- 
der our imprint and management, in A-1 style, if 
accepted. Copy must be forwarded COMPLETE 
to warrant examination. RoxsurcH Pus. Co.. 
Inc., Boston, Mass. 
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In every walk of life, doing something better 
than the other fellow spells Success. Boston 
Garter's success is just a matter of being ahead 
in quality and workmanship, giving wearers 
the greatest amount of satisfaction. 
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Senator Harding will not enter the 
White House with his eye on a second 
term. It was his intention, had he 
failed to secure the Republican nom- 
ination, to retire from public life. “I'll 
buy a big farm back in Ohio,” he told 
his friends. “And I’ll do some of the 
things I’ve always wanted to do. I'll 
get out between crops and see some- 
thing of the world.” 

If it all works out as he desires, and 
he is able to maintain party govern- 
ment unimpaired during the next four 
years, the overshadowing issue of the 
campaign of 1924 will not be “Hard- 
ingism.” The question will be what 
kind of government has the Republi- 
can party given, not what sort of 
President has Warren Harding made. 

Washington, D. C. 


Do You Want to Lose Your 
Parks? 


(Continued from page 221) . 
she had sold $85 worth of the fruit to 
tourists going to the park. This rep- 
resented only one day’s transactions 
at one place. And yet this woman 
strongly favored one of these irriga- 
tion projects, without seeing the ef- 
fect it would have on the very profit- 
able business she conducted at the 
roadside as a side line. 

In the case of the Falls river project 
in the southwestern corner of the 
Yellowstone Park, a vast area of for- 
ested parks and meadow lands would 
be flooded, thus ruining what is prob- 
ably the best range for moose in the 
park. Approximately 600 moose thrive 
in this region at the present time. It 
is not to be supposed that the wild 
life that now abounds in the park, and 
|is so great an attraction to tourists, 
would remain there in the midst of 
the engineering activity that would at- 
tend the execution of any one of these 
projects. 

Is there not some place in this great 
nation of ours where lakes can be pre- 
served in their natural state; where 
we and all generations to follow us 
can enjoy the beauty and charm of 
mountain waters in the midst of 
primeval forests? The country is large 
enough to spare a few such lakes and 
beauty spots. The nation has wisely 
set apart a few national parks where 
a state of nature is to be preserved. 
Their total area, 10,859 square miles, 
is less than three-tenths of 1 per cent 
of the total area of the United States, 
including Alaska and the Hawaiian 
Islands, where there are national 
parks. If the lakes and ferests of these 
parks cannot be spared from the hand 
of commercialism, what hope can we 
entertain for the preservation of any 
scenic features of the mountains in 
the interest of posterity? 

If in the years to come it is neces- 
sary for the continued welfare of the 
nation and its people to permit the de- 
struction of the beauty spots of our 
national parks, after other sources of 
power and other sources of water for 
irrigation have been exhausted, it will 
be time then to consider it, but the 
time is not yet. 
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Let us first develop the power sites 
outside the parks. There are thousands 
of them as yet untouched and capable 
of developing enough hydro-electric 
power to satisfy the needs of the na- 
tion for many years to come. And if 
the nation needs additional supplies of 
food, let the work of irrigation go on 
in the regions where it will afford the 
highest returns. Let us first irrigate 
those rich lands of the southwest that 
will, with a little water, yield us figs 
and dates and raisins and great va- 
rieties of other food products, rather 
than those of the north where only a 
few important food products can be 
grown, during short seasons. The val- 
ley of the lower Colorado is a potential 
valley of the Nile, the exploitation of 
which is so enormous and so rich a 
project as to engage the attention of 
all our promoters and all our irriga- 
tion engineers for many years to come. 

The purchase of private lands out- 
side the parks for irrigation projects 
in the north would add only a few 
cents an acre to the cost of the com- 
pleted project. Why then destroy the 
beauties of the limited areas that have 
been set aside as places in which 
our children’s children may see the 
America our fathers’ fathers saw, 
merely to give a few corporations and 
individuals a few additional pennies 
of profit? 

Yellowstone Park has been estab- 
lished for nearly half a century. Every 
plan to exploit it for private gain has 
failed to receive the consideration of 
Congress. Mighty railroad projects 
have gone down to everlasting defeat. 
Must all the victories of the past be- 
come hollow memories by the granting 
of reservoir rights that will desecrate 
its biggest and most beautiful lakes 
and form the precedent for commer- 
cial exploitation of all its scenic re- 
sources—its waterfalls, its forests, its 
herds of wild animals, its mineral 
waters? I believe every lover of nature 
will join with me in hoping that the 
projects now being developed will meet 
the fate of the others that have come 
before Congress in the past. 

Washington, D. C. 








A man tells of an editor who started 
poor twenty years ago and has retired with 
the comfortable fortune of $50,000. This 
money was acquired thru industry, econ- 
omy, conscientious efforts to give full value, 
indomitable perseverance, and the death of 
an uncle who left the editor $49,999.50.— 
Rotary Magazine. 


[The two first signatures to a letter call- 
ing for funds«to finance “The Liberty 
League” are those of Sir H. Rider Hag- 
gard and Mr. Rudyard Kipling.] 

“Every Bolsh is a blackguard,” 
Said Kipling to Haggard. 
——“And given to tippling,” 
Said Haggard to Kipling. 
“And a blooming outsider,” 
Said Rudyard to Rider. 
“Their domain is a blood-yard,” 
Said Rider to Rudyard. 
“That’s just what I say,” 
Said the author of “They.” 
——“I agree; I agree,” 
Said the author of “She.” 
—London Herald. 
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That’s True 


in a million homes 


Suppose you read that breakfasts had dropped 85 per cent. Think what 
good news that would be in these high-cost times. 

In countless homes breakfasts have come down. 
of new users have adopted Quaker Oats. 
as compared with meat, eggs, fish, etc. 


To save $125 a year 


Quaker Oats costs one cent per large dish. It costs 6%4c per 1,000 
calories, the energy measure of nutriment. 

It costs 12 times as much to serve one chop—9 times as much to serve 
two eggs. A bite of meat costs as much as a dish of oats. 

In a family of five Quaker Oats breakfasts served in place of meat 
breakfasts saves some $125 per year. 


In late years millions 
Those homes do save 85 per cent 





The oat is the food of foods. It supplies 16 elements needed for energy, 
repair and growth. For young folks it is almost the ideal food. As vim- 
food it has age-old fame. Each pound yields 1,810 calories of nutriment. 

It is wise to start the day on oats, regardless of the cost. Yet it costs 
a trifle as compared with meat. 

These figures are based on 
prices at this wrtiing. Note them 
carefully. 





Cost Per Serving 


They do not mean that one | Dish Quaker Oats . . ic 
should live on Quaker Oats alone. _——— mente + Rn. 
But this premier food should be Serving Sete ; : . es 
your basic breakfast. Serve the Bacon and egss . : . 15¢ 








costlier foods at dinner. 


Quaker Oa 


For the children’s sake 


This brand is flaked from queen grains only—just the rich, plump, 
flavory oats. We get but ten pounds from a bushel. 

These delicious flakes cost you no extra price. 
dren’s sake. They make the dish doubly delightful. 


Packed in Sealed Round Packages with Removable Cover 





Get them for the chil- 
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Graining for Authorship § 
How towrite, what to write, 
and where to sell, 


Cultivate mind. Develop 
eg Tamme 
ae a ‘es bnt> dollars. 
Courses’ in Short-Story Writ- 
ing, Versification, Journalism, 
Play; Writing, Photoplay 
Writing, etc., taught person- 
Dry.Esenwein ally by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, 
for many years editor of Lippincott’s Magazine, and 
a staff of literary éxperts. Constructive criticism. 
Frank, honest, helpful advice. >, Real teaching. 
One pupil has received over $5,000 for stories and 
articles written mostly in spare time—“play work,” he 





There is no other institution or agency ‘doing so much 
for writers, young or old. The universities 
this, for over one hundred member’ of the English 
faculties of higher institutions are studying in our 
Literary Department.. The editors recognize it, for 
Gy eogatly qumneger cues 
We publish The Writer's ; descriptive 
booklet free. We aleo publish The hiter'e Monthly, the ied. 


ing magazine for literary workers; sample copy 20 cents, annual 
subscription $2.00, Besides our teaching service, we offer s 
Moanuacript criticism service. 


150- Page illustrated catalogue tree. Please Address 


School 


ESTABLISHED 160f _ «” qaagrantoen 1000 
as st 1 i he le ee oe 


Women 


EUROPE 1921 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate prices. 
interesting routes. Great success 1920. 


TEMPLE TOU 65 E. b renin Strest 
SALESMENS £2" $3,500 to $10,000 a 


* year. City or Traveling. 
Experience unnecessary. Quickly qualify through 
our amazing System. Free Employment Service 
to Members. Send for Salesmanship book, list of 
lines and full particulars. Nat, Salesmen’s Tr. 
Ass’n, Dept. 1608S. Chicago, Ill. 
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To soothe sore, scratchy 
throats, to relieve hoarse- 
ness, to allay coughing, 
Piso’s for 56 years has 
been a haven of relief— 
both to young and old. 
Always keep it in the 
house—ready for instant 
use. It contains no opiate. 


35c at your druggist’s 





for Coughs & Colds 
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The Birth of a New Religion 


(Continued from page 217) 


prehensible, but her disciples read into 
it or out of it messages of marvelous 
import. The writings of the Mother 
Founder form the bible of the new 
faith, and are known as O Fude Saki 
or the “Flourish of the Honorable 
Brush.” In these she is said to have 
prophesied the wars of Japan with 
China in 1895, with Russia in 1905 
and with Germany in 1914. But the 
Kyoto police claim that they compelled 
Deguchi, the high priest of the cult, 
to confess on cross-examination that 
most of -the manuscript was written 
after these events instead of before. 

It takes two persons of different type 
to launch a new sect successfully, one 
with a mystical mind and one with a 
business head, a seer and an overseer. 
Joseph Smith, the Prophet, would 
never have established Mormonism 
without the organizing genius of 
Brigham Young. Old Widow Baasan 
found her business manager in Wani- 
saburo Deguchi, a horse driver, who 
married her second daughter. He had 
in earlier life taken a short course in 
Shintoism at Kyoto and even entered 
the lower ranks of the priesthood. It 
is due to his ability in practical af- 
fairs that the socialistic colony has 
been a success. He has bought up real 
estate at a bargain and made it profit- 
able and he knows how to use the 
power of the press in propaganda. 

A third type of mind is essential to 
the starting of a cult, that is the theo- 
logian. Since the visions of a prophet 
are apt to be left in a disordered and 
impractical form they must be taken 
in hand by a man of education and 
scientific mentality, who can bring 
them into a logical system and connect 
them with the current thought of the 
times. This function is performed by 
Dr. Asano, who was formerly instruc- 
tor in English at the Naval Engineer- 
ing School at Yokosuka and is said to 
have then professed Christianity. He 
had a sick child whose case was given 
up as hopeless by the doctors, but Mrs. 
Asano, without the knowledge of her 
husband, took the child to a faith heal- 
er who cured it. Mr. Asano, convinced 
by this miracle, threw up his position 
to devote his life to the new cult, of 
which he is now the head. His brother, 
Vice Admiral Asano, has joined him 
in the colony and brought with him 
many retired naval and military men. 

The customary characteristics of a 
new religion are (1) faith healing, (2) 
speaking with tongues, (3) commun- 
ism, (4) millenarianism, (5) perfec- 
tionism, (6) equality of women, (7) 
abstemious life, (8) simplicity of 
service, (9) mysticism. Some or all of 
these have appeared at the beginning 
of most religious great movements, tho 
in the course of years they are likely to 
be largely eliminated. Judged by this 
standard Omoto Kyo starts out under 
most favorable auspices for it has all 
these qualifications and if the Japan- 
ese Government will only persecute it 
long enough to solidify the new sect in 


common defense it may become a power 
in the world. Japan is ripe for a new 
religion. Two recent Shinto sects, 
Tenri and Remmon, both founded by 
women, are getting ahead of the older 
branches of the national faith. The 
Tenri Kyo, started by: Omiki, a woman 
of humble origin and distinguished by 
its prayer cures and communism, has 
grown in a few decades to 4,000,000 
members. 

The newest of the offshoots of Shin- 
toism, the Omoto cult, regards money 
as the root of all evil and denies the 
right of private property. Like the 
early Christians they hold all things 
in common. Land is divided up between 
the families somewhat as was done by 
the Mormons at Salt Lake. The vil- 
lages are neatly kept and the hills are 
adorned with tasteful temples sur- 
founded by trees and flowers that 
promise to make Ayabe a rival in 


beauty to the theosophical community 


of the Purple Mother at Point Loma. 
Every day is Friday for the followers 
of Omoto Kyo, since they never eat 
flesh, but only fish. Prayer is substi- 
tuted for medicine. Disease is believed 
to be caused by evil spirits in the form 
of animals, generally a fox, a serpent 
or a dog, but the malignant obsession 
may be expelled by divine power. 

Like the early Christians, the Miller- 
ites and the Mormons, the disciples of 
Omoto Kyo believe the day of Judg- 
ment is at hand. The world has grown 
so evil that it cannot long endure and - 
soon a great catastrophe will sweep 
away this wicked generation and clear 
the way to a new era of universal 
peace and good will, such as is de- 
scribed so eloquently in the pre-Chris- 
tian Book of Enoch. This cosmic cata- 
clysm, according to the Honorable 
Brush of O Nao, is due in 1922, but 
probably she, like all previous millen- 
arian prophets, has made a mistake in 
fixing such an early date. But when- 
ever the Great Day comes only the rock 
that supports the sacred district of 
Tamba shall stand secure and the 
chosen remnant who have gathered in 
this city of refuge will repopulate and 
regenerate the world. Since these will 
presumably be all Japanese this doc- 
trine connects the new cult with the 
parental Shintoism, which is essen- 
tially a religion of patriotism. Omoto 
Kyo then appears as an imperialistic 
socialism and as such appeals both to 
the soldier and the workman. The 
Japanese Government is much alarmed 
over the spread of these doctrines in 
the army and is taking stringent 
measures to suppress the propaganda. 
General Nagasaka, commander of the 
military police, says: “It appears true 
that the number is growing among 
both the men and the officers, mostly 
those upon the reserve list, who are be- 
coming tainted with the hideous doc- 
trine of the Omoto Kyo.” 

No part of the sacred books, O Fude 
Saki, has, so far as I know, been yet 
translated into English, but piecing to- 
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gether such fragments of the teaching 
as I have been able to find, its doctrine 
is something like this: 

The world is on the eve of blossoming 
like the plum-flower. One of the great gods 
shall soon appear in person, welcomed by 
blooming flowers and evergreen pines, and 
he shall reign over the whole earth and 
bring it peace. Japan is a divine country 
and must be divinely ruled. Foreign coun- 
tries are under the control of beastly 
devils in human form. Even Japan has now 
become a land of beasts. This dirty world 
must be cleansed and made fit to be the 
abode of the gods. Occidental civilization 
is based upon individualism, that is to say, 
selfishness. All its literature and moral 
codes are inspired by selfishness. It has 
stolen society and stolen the state and 
would steal the world and the universe it- 
self. All this must be destroyed by the | 
abolition of individualism. The people of 
the world are clamoring for reform but 
their reform is only the reform of for- 
mality. Such reform is like a house built on 
the sand. The reform designed by our gods 
is the reform of man himself. 

Like the Perfectionists of the Oneida 
Community the disciples of Omoto 
Kyo hold that one may attain to a sin- 
less state even in this life and like 
mystics of all faiths they believe that 
those who are sufficiently pure and de- 
vout may in a state of trance gain the 
power to see and hear divine beings. 
The gods reveal themselves to the seers 
of Omoto Kyo in the grotesque form 
with which they have been clothed by 
the oriental imagination. These are the 
Gods of the Dragon because they are 
nearest to the earth of all the gods. 
The dragon gods are five thousand 
feet long, horned and flexible as rub- 
ber, and they dive with incredible swift- 
ness from highest heaven to the depths 
of the ocean. 

The new sect is making effective use 
of printing. Besides books and its 
monthly religious organ, Omoto Jiho, 
the publication department issues in 
Osaka an evening paper, the Taisho 
Nichi Nichi, which, if it keeps to its 
promise, will rival the Christian 
Science Monitor in the extent and com- 





pleteness of its news. Three hundred 
thousand dollars was paid for the 
plant for this daily, which aims to 
become “a model of journalism” and 
“a mirror of the world,” giving the | 
Spiritual interpretation of current 
events, bringing the best thought of 
the age to bear upon the darkest 
problems of the day, furnishing the 
latest financial news and making it all 
‘uitable for family reading. These quo- | 
tations from its prospectus indicate | 
that the new religion has also one of | 
the most important qualifications for | 
success in the modern world, a good 
press agent. 





A bashful curate found the young ladies 
in the parish too helpful. At last it be- | 
came so embarrassing that he left. 

Not long afterwards he met the curate | 
who had succeeded him. 

es Well,” he asked, “how do you get on 
with the ladies?’ 

“Oh, very well, indeed,” said the other 

“There is safety in numbers, you know.’ 

‘Ah!” was the instant reply. “I only 

found it in Exodus.”—London Opinion. 
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Are You Physically Fit 


for Life Insurance? 


Do You FEAR Being Turned Down? 


S your heart right? 


functioning? 


yourself these questions before you submit yourself for inspection to 
the insurance company’s medical examiner. 


Don’t risk rejections. 


Are you 


Is your blood pressure normal? Are your kidneys 


rheumatic? Are you prematurely old? Ask 


t. If you are turned down by one company, others are 
suspicious of you and you may never be able to get insurance. 


You can 


put yourself in condition to pass the insurance examination by taking, a 
little while in advance, my Course for the strengthening and upbuilding of 





Strongfort—the Perfect Man 


the human body. My system works wonders 
in men who have become shattered in body and 
weakened in mental force and vital energy. 
Men well advanced in age, like those who 
have aged before their time from one cause 
or another, have restored themselves to vig- 
orous manhood by adopting my Course and 
in a remarkably short period of time fitted 
themselves to pass the medical examination with 
flying colors—gaining in health and happiness 
themselves, at the same time gaining protection 
for their families through life insurance. 


Dope Won’t Fool the Examiner 


Surely every man of ordinary intelligence can 
grasp the importance of being physically fit be- 
fore he applies for life insurance. Certainly 
he must realize he cannot dope himself to fool 
the examiner. Dope will not restore good heart 
action. Dope won’t relieve blood pressure. 
Dope won’t regulate kidney and bladder. Only 
through a course of treatment, by purely nat- 
ural means, such as I provide, can the system 
be so attuned and harmonized that it will func- 
tion properly and become a first-class risk for 
the insurance company for any amount you 
wish to insure your life. 


My Free Book ; - 
Is A Revelation Aa se 











This wonderful book con- QWiy? A 
tains a wealth of valuable ‘¢ Health, 
information of vital im- 
portance to every man — 


and woman. It points the way 
to health and strength. 





“Promotion and Conservation of Health, Strength, and Mental Energy” 
is the title of this book, which will be sent free on receipt of a 10c. piece (one 
dime) for postage, etc. 


Send for your copy right away—get an insight into Strongfortism—before 
you send for the life insurance examiner. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 


Physical and Health Specialist 
Dept. 167 NEWARK, N. J 





Personal: 


Please 
AND MENTAL ENE cRG 


FREE CONSULTATION COUPON 
ABSOLUTELY CONFIDENTIAL 
Mr. LIONEL STRONGFORT, Dept. 167 Newark, N. J. 


our book 


“PROMOTION AND CONSERVATION OF HEALTH, STRENGTH 
Y,” for postage of which I enclose a 10 


fece (one dim 


c. e). 
Send me special information on subjects marked X below, without in any way obligating me, 





Colds ~.-.Flat Ches ....Nervousness ....Falling Hair 
Catarrh “ea 7, — * Deseribe) . .Poor Memory ~...Weak Eyes 
Hay Fever . .Insomnia ....- Rheumatism ...-Pimples 
... Asthma «+.+.-Vital Depletion -.. Gastritis ....Blackheads 
i Obesity eee - Set oon ind - ppeeet Weakness ove - pound Sheubdir 
Headache ee "e ....-Poor Circulation ...+.Lung Troubles 
\a Thinness .... Stomach ‘Disorders ...Easy Childbirth ..+..Female Disorders 
Se Rupture ... Constipation ... -Despondency ...Weak Back 
7 , -Lumbago ...--Biliousness eee “Skin | Dessvders -...Muscular Development 
* ....Neuritis -+..Torpid Liver ....Impotency .--Advanced Course 
. .Neuralgia . -Indigestion .-Great Strength .-Healthy Children 
| a 
is Here mention other subjects not listed above...........e+seeeeeee PTTTITTTTT TTT TTT 
s NOMO .ccccccccccccccccccccccccescccseesescceeeeseeseseeee COC oe errrecrcsccresersseoeeees 
+ BBO ccccccccccccccscccccccscccccese Occupation ..cccccccccccccccccccs PTETTITI TTT 
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Bicit State 
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1620-1920 


It was very foresighted of the Pil- 
grims to land on Plymouth Rock—or 
wherever they did land—in 1620, be- 
cause this, their tercentenary, is the 
exact psychological moment for the re- 
writing of our history books. The ris- 
ing generation shall no longer think 
of England as the brutal oppressor of 
the little colonies, but as the mother 
who gave us our most cherished ideals 
of freedom. That is the dominant note 
in the celebrations of the anniversary 
and the dominant note in the books 
which are being written about and 
because of it. Most of them are writ- 
ten for young people. 

The Argonauts of Faith, by Basil 
Mathews, puts the story in dramatic 
form, focusing it about exciting and 
interesting incidents of the persecu- 
tions in England, the life in Holland, 
the “Mayflower” voyage and the dan- 
gers and hardships in America. It is a 
very readable account and the impres- 
sion it leaves is an accurate one. 

William Elliot Griffis’ Young People’s 
History of the Pilgrims is packed with 
interesting information, not only facts 
and events but the sort of things about 
manners and customs, clothes and 
games and cooking utensils, which de- 
light the youthful, not to mention the 
adult, mind and give a vivid picture of 
the life of the past. The author has, 
however, an annoyingly priggish man- 
ner and he tends to paint the Pilgrims 
as rather unpleasantly noble, compared 
to the rest of mankind in the seven- 
teenth century. 

The Founding of a Nation, by Frank 
M. Gregg, tells the tale in the form of 
an historical novel, its hero and nar- 
rator a cavalier who stows away on 
the “Mayflower” and falls in love with 
a Pilgrim maiden. At fifteen, especial- 
ly if feminine, one is apt to be partial 
to history in this form. 

Old Cape Cod, the Land, the Men, 
the Sea, by Mary Rogers Bangs, takes 
a more scholarly viewpoint toward the 
Pilgrims and tells with historical ac- 


curacy and in charmingly informal 
style of their adventures in settling 
the New World. It is a book well worth 
reading even if you have no predeter- 
mination to learn more about the Pil- 
grim colonists. 

If you are going to make the pil- 
grimage to Plymouth this year you will 
find it worth while to read Agnes Ed- 
wards’ Old Coast Road, From Boston 
to Plymouth, a pleasant, friendly guide 
book to Weymouth, Kingston, Duxbury 
and the other old towns along the route. 
It is charmingly illustrated with draw- 
ings by Louis H. Ruyl. 

The Argonauts of Faith, by Basil Mathews. 

George H. Doran Co. Young People’s History 

of the Pilgrims, by William Elliot Griffis. 

Houghton, Mifflin Co. The Founding of a 

Nation, by Frank M. Gregg. George H. 

Doran Co. The Old Coast Road, by Agnes 

Edwards. Houghton, Mifflin Co. Old Cape 


Cod, by Mary Rogers Bangs. Houghton, 
Mifflin Co. 


Traveling by Proxy 


It requires a peculiarly exemplary 
character to read a book of travel with 
emotions of unmixed pleasure; the 
average mortal is bound to feel a cer- 
tain gnawing envy of the writer. How- 
ever, if it is a really good book of 
travel the pleasures of reading it out- 
weigh the pains. The best thing a re- 
turned traveler can do is to give you 
not facts but atmosphere. Facts, when 
you start on the trip yourself, can be 
gathered from maps and timetables; 
what you want now is some of the sen- 
sations, feelings, emotions, of having 
been in Morocco or Bulgaria or China, 
as the case may be. Edith Wharton in 
In Morocco does this for you excellently 
well, partly because she is so imper- 
sonal, never intruding her own reac- 
tions, simply bringing up the scene 
around you with all its blinding sun- 
light, desert heat and vivid colors. 
There are facts enough, fascinating 
facts of history and art and architec- 
ture, but they are mingled with the at- 
mosphere, not offered in place of it. 
Mrs. Wharton’s trip was made in 1917 
and as the guest of the French resi- 
dent general and his wife she visited 

















Underwood @ Underwuve 


There is much of T. R.’s forceful personality in this sketch by Vincenzo Miserendino 
for a new statue of “the foremost American” 
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Here Are Books—and Books 


places not always open to visitors, as- 
sisted at native ceremonies and had. 
opportunities for coming into touch 
with the life of the country which do 
not fall to the lot of the casual tourist. 

It is a curious fact that Americans 
who voyage to distant lands and write 
about them do it for the enlightenment 
of their fellow countrymen, but when 
a citizen of those distant lands comes 
to the United States and writes a book 
about us he expects to be read mainly 
by Americans. We have an insatiable 
curiosity concerning what other people 
think of us. One of the kindliest of our 
recent critics is Philip Gibbs, whose 
People of Destiny might just as well 
be called, like its third chapter, 
“Things I Like in the United States.” 
He writes delightfully of the adven- 
ture of life im New York, of different 
types of Americans, of England and 
America, of the American over seas. 
He looks determinedly on the bright 
side of the picture, but once in a while 
a sentence like this creeps in: “If I 
were a citizen of the United States I 
should be afraid—afraid lest my coun- 
try should by passion, or by ignorance, 
or by sheer carelessness take the 
wrong way.” It makes one wish that 
he would write a Now It Can Be Told 
about the United States. 


In Morocco, by Edith Wharton. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. People of Destiny, by Philip Gibbs. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Talks with T. R. 


John J. Leary, Jr., was a member of 
Roosevelt’s “newspaper cabinet.” For 
years he had opportunities of talking 
with Roosevelt intimately on every va- 
riety of subject, personal, political and 
international. For years he kept a 
series of notebooks in which he jotted 
down those conversations verbatim, 
with all their force and flavor and or- 
iginality. Now, under the title Talks 
With T. R. he has published the con- 
tents of those notebooks. They are in- 
tensely interesting for the illuminating 
information they contain concerning 
Roosevelt’s opinions on certain obscure 
or vexed topics, and particularly for 
their vivid picture of an extraordinary 
personality. Better than any photo- 
graph or any biography I know, they 
give you the feeling of having talked 
with the man in the flesh. 


Talks with T. R., by John J. Leary, 
Houghton, Mifflin Co. 


Another Ireland 

The novelist is often more enlighten- 
ing than the propagandist, chiefly for 
the reason that he isn’t arguing, he’s 
just telling you. No one at present is 
really enlightening on Ireland, but 
Patrick MacGill tells you more of what 
it is like than anyone we have met in a 
long time. 

Maureen is the story of a peasant 
girl in Donegal, a terrible story in 
many ways and a curiously fascinating 
one. Mr. MacGill knows how to flash a 
scene so vividly before your mind that 
it haunts your visual memory for days 


Jr. 
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Now As Never Befo 
You Need 


THE ENCYCLOPA:DIA BRITANNICA 


The ending of the great war brought a tremendous stimulus into every field of human thought and activity. In science— 
medicine, engineering, chemistry, physics, agriculture and aviation there have been epoch making discoveries and inven- 
tions. Art—painting, sculpture, music, literature and the drama have received their share of this new, vigorous interest. 
There has been a marked renaissance of reading. The industries have felt the stimulus in the demand for greater produc- 
tion, although business has had to contend with serious problems of labor and finance. There has come a new and intensi- 
fied interest in social service, education and a new spirit in religion. People are taking a greater interest than ever before 
in athletics, in sports and games. Asa direct result of the war and the participation of the United States in world affairs, 
there has been aroused a great incentive to the study of history and of foreign countries, their peoples, government, prod- 
ucts, resources, customs and commerce. This tremendous quickening of thought and activity puts upon every man and 
woman a great responsibility to understand the meaning of the present day developments in science, art, industry, econom- 
ics and politics. The necessity for authoritative, comprehensive and unprejudiced information has never been so great. 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica, known for one hundred and fifty years as the standard authority and the greatest guide to 
accurate information among English speaking peoples, furnishes the foundation of knowledge most needed by the business 


man, the manufacturer, the worker in the industries, the scientist, exporter, importer, student of world affairs, the social 
worker and teacher. 





Is America on the brink of a panic? Will under- 
ea and lack of labor prevent a panic? 


The Britannica in Women’s Affairs 
ill the cost of living fall abruptly? Will wages 


The Encyclopaedia Britannica gives to the woman fundamental 
continue high? Is the fall of the Bolshevist information on politics, on economics, child welfare, domestic science, 
sopue in Russia imminent? Will Germany ful- on foods and their relative values, on hygiene, sanitation, home decora- 
fill its peace treaty obligations? tions, furniture, rugs and furnishings. As an educational influence the 
By means of the extraordinary articles in the Encyclopaedia Bri- Encyclopaedia Britannica is supreme. As an aid to children in school 








tannica on economics, industries, politics, government, labor and capital 
you will be able to obtain a clear insight into the problems of today. 
The Britannica will aid you to understand the issues brought up in 
the political campaigns for President, on prohibition, on suffrage, on 


tariffs, on currency, waterways, transportation’ and on government 
ownership. 


it is indispensable to supplement, interpret and broaden their knowl- 
edge on the subjects which they are studying. 


Printed on the Famous India Paper 


_ , These sets are printed on the genuine India paper—the beautiful, 
light, strong, thin but opaque sheet, which has proved an ideal medium 
on which to print the Encyclopaedia Britannica, because it makes this 





A Treasure Chest of Knowledge great work more compact, much more convenient to handle and more 


The Britannica is a complete library of knowledge on every subject. inviting to read. 


It discusses in a way that you can understand every branch of science, MAIL COUPON TODAY 


industry, literature, art, religion, inventions and engineering; history 
and race development; war and peace; architecture, astronomy, chem- Mail to us today the attached coupon with your name and address 


istry, sociology, education, steam, electricit geology and geography and we will send * : : 

: bn, ’ ’ g ! Y» a you, postpaid, our 128-page illustrated booklet, which 
biography, law and physics. You and your family will find in the ‘Bri: will give you full information about the Britannica and what it will 
tannica a liberal education. In answer to the hundred questions which mean to you and yours to have such a great work in your home; also, 
every day come to your mind and to your wife’s and children’s minds, how we are able to sell it to you at so low a price on such liberal terms 
= wit tell you more about everything than you can get from any of payment 
other source, ‘ 


Orders accepted from any point within the United States. 


29 Volumes 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Ill. 

oO oO 44,000,000 Words . Gentlemen:—Please send en pomgnlt, poe +~_—~ oat 
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Don’t Miss 
These Books 


For Early Publication 


THE GRAPHIC ARTS. By Joseph Pennell. 
A new volume in the series of Scam- 
mon Lectures at the Art Institute of 
Chicago. This book deals with the 
modern development of all the graphic 
arts and is richly illustrated. The 


chapter headings. are Jllustration: 
Wood Cutting, Wood Engraving, 
Modern Methods; Etching: The 


Etchers, The Methods; Lithography: 
The Artists, The Methods. $5.00 net. 

MODERN TENDENCIES IN SCULPTURE. By 
Lorado Taft. An important volume 
in the series of Scammon Lectures 
at the Art Institute of Chicago. This 
book by the famous Chicago sculptor 
discusses the work of Auguste Rodin 
and other European sculptors, and 
Augustus Saint-Gaudens and Ameri- 
can sculpture. Profusely illustrated. 
$5.00 net. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF SOCIOL- 
OGY. By Robert E. Park and Ernest 
W. Burgess. $4.50 net. 

THE FINANCIAL ORGANIZATION OF SO- 
CIETY. By H. G. Moulton. $4.50 net. 


Now Ready 


PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING. By A. C. 
M. Hodge and J. O. McKinsey. An 
analysis of accounting from the point 
of view of the business executive. 
$3.00 net. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE WORLD. ( Revised 
Edition). By George A. Barton. 
The author gives a keen and sympa- 
thetic interpretation of all the great 
religions, as well as such facts con- 
cerning their origin and history as 
one must have in order to interpret 
them. $2.00 net. 

CHRISTIAN FAITH FOR MEN OF TODAY. 
(Revised Edition). By FE. Albert 
Cook. This volume contains a clear 
and reasonable interpretation of life 
from the modern point of view, and 
some definite formulation of those be- 
liefs that have proved most effectual 
in the development of individual 
character and the promotion of the 
welfare of society. $1.50 net. 

THE NEW ORTHODOXY. By Edward 8. 
Ames. A statement of the modern 
point of view in religion. This book 
seeks to present in simple terms a 
view of religion consistent with the 
mental habits of those trained in the 


sciences, in the professions, and in 
the direction of practical affairs. 
$1.25 net. 

THE PROBLEM OF DEMOCRACY. Edited 
by Sgett W. Bedford. An up-to-date 


discuSsion of the problem of democ- 
racy. This volume includes papers 
on the following subjects: A Work- 
ing Democracy, Democracy and Our 
Political System, Organized Labor 
and Democracy, Democracy and Com- 
munity Organization, Religion and 
Democracy, Bolshevism and Democ- 
racy, and Democracy and Socialism. 
Paper, $1.50 net. 

A GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION, “dited by Gerald B. 
Smith. A comprehensive survey, by 
twelve well-known scholars, of prog- 
ress in the new scholarship. of the 
past twenty-five years, in its relation 
to the Bible and theology. $3.00 net. 

Postage extra on direct orders 

Our new descriptive catalogue will be 

sent upon request. 


The University of Chicago Press 
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afterward in something the manner 
of a dramatic bit of stage setting, and 
yet it is difficult to point to individual 
phrases and say, it is this and this that 
make the picture. 

Another recent Irish novel, The 
Wasted Island, by Eimar O’Duffy, is 
less effective propaganda on two 
counts. In the first place it is not nearly 
so well written as Maureen, which is 
worth reading for its own sake even if 
you had never heard of Ireland; and 
in the second place it is definitely an 
argument, its characters indulging in 
much discussion and its action centers 
round the various Irish rebellions dur- 
ing and after the war. It is one-sided 
and its heroes are not very attractive 
characters, but it is interesting and in- 
forming. 

Another Ireland altogether is Lady 
Gregory’s, an Ireland of banshees and 
fairies, of charms and herbs and hid- 
den treasure. “There’s no doubt at all 
but that there’s the same sort of things 
in other countries; but you hear more 
about them in these parts because the 
Irish do be more familiar in talking 
of them.” Lady Gregory has talked 
with the people and collected a wealth 
of information on these strange and 
fascinating subjects. In Visions and 
Beliefs in the West of Ireland she has 
set it down in interesting, and alarm- 
ingly convincing fashion, most of it in 
the very words of the tellers. 

Compounded of the same ingredients 
but very differently mixed is her latest 
play, The Dragon, an original com- 
bination of the very ancient with the 
very modern, of nonsense with alle- 
gory. It is highly entertaining and 
actable, readable too. 


Maureen, by Patrick MacGill. Robert M. Mc- 
Bride & Co. The Wasted Island, by Eimar 
O’Duffy. Dodd, Mead & Co. Visions and Be- 
liefs in the West of Ireland (First and Sec- 
ond Series) by Lady Gregory. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. The Dragon, by Lady Gregory. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Between the Diplomats and 
the Deep Sea 


Mrs. Norman de R. Whitehouse’s ac- 
count of her Year as a Government 
Agent is good reading for a number of 
different reasons. If you are a suffra- 
gist or a feminist, or just feminine 
enough to like to see a woman getting 
away with a man’s job, then it will 
please you. If you like to watch any 
one, man or woman, successfully tackle 
a difficult proposition, then it will please 
you. If you are always glad of one 
more reason for “cussing the adminis- 
tration,” then it will please you. 

Mrs. Whitehouse was appointed Di- 
rector for Switzerland of the Commit- 
tee on Public Information in the winter 
of 1917-18 with comprehensive instruc- 
tions to explain to the Swiss why Amer- 
ica was in the war and what she was 
doing about it. The Director had to 
struggle with German spies and Ameri- 
can diplomats, with a superfluity of lan- 
guages and a shortage of gasolene, with 
suspicion and ridicule and hopelessly 
bad cable connections. She writes of 
important international work from an 
agreeably personal angle. The book has 
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the combined interest and charm that 
attaches to letters home written “with- 
out a thought of publication.” 


A Year as a Government eet by Vira B. 
Whitehouse, Harper Bros. 


In Darkest Mexico 


Blasco Ibafiez, whatever one may 
think of his novels, is certainly one of 
the greatest popular journalists alive. 
His shrewd, quick-glancing political 
insight, his wit, his sense of the pic- 
turesque, his fundamental common 
sense views of life, and the smooth, 
even flow of his style are all illustrated 
at their best in his little book on Mezx- 
ico in Revolution. He is unsparing in 
his criticisms and has greatly offended 
many Latin-Americans by his remarks 
on Mexico; but, as he himself puts it, 
“Latin America is one thing. But the 
crowd of gunmen which is exploiting 
and dishonoring the poor people of 
Mexico is quite another.” The funda- 
mental trouble with Mexico is militar- 
ism, of a type just opposite to that of 
the late German monarchy: 

German militarism was based on tradi- 
tion, on hierarchy, on order, and besides, 
it originated in the victories of 1871 and 
in the conquests of territory those vic- 
tories resulted in. Mexican militarism is 
based on disorder, on the sudden attack 
boldly conceived, on the insurrection con- 
sidered as a means of advancement. 

This amateurish, swaggering, almost 
boyish militarism is well summarized 
in one descriptive sentence: “This time 
it is a pistol taking a general out to 
walk!” 

There are vivid personal touches in 
the descriptions of Carranza, Obregon 
and other “liberators” whom Ibafiez 
chanced to meet. Here, for example, is 
an anecdote which General Cinegen 
tells against himself: 

You know I lost my arm in battle. After 
giving me the first treatments, my men 
set out to find my arm on the ground. 
They looked about in all directions, but 
couldn’t find it anywhere. “I'll find it for 
you,” said one of my aids, “It will come 
back of itself. Watch me!” 

He took out of his purse a ten-dollar 
gold piece, an aztec, as we call it, and 
raised it above his head. At once a sort of 
bird, with five wings rose from the ground. 
It was my missing hand, which had not 
been able to resist the temptation to fly 
from its hiding place and seize a gold coin. 


Mexico in Revolution, by Blasco Ibafiez. Dut- 
ton Co, 


Swords Into Ploughshares 


We heard much during the war. 
chiefly from the men serving as chap- 
lains with the troops in France, about 
the necessity for a change in the atti- 
tude and methods of the Church if it 
is to appeal to the fighting nian when 
he returns to civil life. We have had 
very few attempts, in book form, to put 
those principles into practise, which 
makes Thomas Tiplady’s Social Chris- 
tianity in the New Era particularly in- 
teresting. The author served for three 
years as a chaplain with the British 
forces in France. “I know,” he says, 


“to some extent what the returning sol- 
diers expect of the Church and the 
State. In the light of the New Testa- 
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ment and the revelations made by the 
war, I have tried to show what the at- 
titude of the Church ought to be toward 
the social problems of our time and 
appeal to the Church to give a message 
to the comunity as well as to the indi- 
vidual.” He discusses a league of 
churches, the Church and industry, the 
Church and the children. Here is the 
type of thought the book contains: 

The Church will never bring peace 
to the industrial world by meddling 
with rates and wages and hours of la- 
bor. This is merely lopping off the 
branches. It must strike at the root of 
the evil. It must take away gold as the 
main objective of masters and men and 
put in its place an ideal. It must give 
business men a nobler target to fire at, 
and the rifle will be adjusted by those 
who use it. An artist needs money as 
much as a business man, but he would 
be ruined if he made it his chief aim. 
It must ever be to him a by-product. 

You may not agree with the writer; 
you may consider him impractical 
and a dreamer; you may think his 
method of attack wrong, but if you are 
interested at all in the problem which 
faces the Church today you cannot but 
be interested in the fact that this is a 
man attacking the problem with some 
very definite suggestions for its solu- 
tion. 


Social Christianity in the New Era, by Chap- 
lain Thomas Tiplady. F. H. Revell Co. 


Good Enough to Be Better 


There is nothing in The Explorer, 
except the title page, to indicate that 
it is “by the author of The Moon and 
Sixpence.” There are pages of rapid, 
clever dialog which are obviously the 
work of Somerset Maugham, writer of 
successful comedies, and which would 
be even more entertaining on the stage 
than they are in print; there are plenty 
of dramatic situations, some of them 
well carried thru; but the spaces be- 
tween are arid, crossing them is heavy 


work. On the whole, the book gives the’ 


impression of an early effort hauled 
hopefully from the bottom of a desk 
drawer. Despite its faults it is an in- 
teresting story, tho the moral is quite 
unsound. You may possibly begin a 
marriage on the “I cannot explain, but 
you must have faith in me” basis, but 
can you carry: it thru? 


The Explorer, by W. Somerset Maugham. 
George H. Doran Co. 


Lest We Forget 


It is not unlikely that future genera- 
tions, looking back on the world war, 
will fix on Cardinal Mercier as the 
greatest of its dominant figures. Brand 
Whitlock in his Belgium has drawn a 
portrait which should last for all time, 
and now to supplement it comes a vol- 
ume of letters under the title Cardinal 
Mercier’s Own Story. The Archbishop’s 
correspondence with German governors 
and officials from 1914 to 1918 makes, 
with very brief explanatory notes by 
Professor Mayence, of Louvain, a com- 
prehensive history of the occupation, 
for there was no phase of his people’s 
suffering which the cardinal did not 
feel it his business to alleviate if possi- 
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brings glory on the name America . . 
to last. 
$2.00 net. 


Atlantic Monthly says: 
thoroughly human story. 
more earnestly discussed.” 


The New World 
By Frank Comerford 


A book all patriotic Americans should 
read. The author made a searching iuves- 
tigation of Bolshevism in Europe. He 
points out the perils that confront civiliza- 
tion from this source and offers a solution 
of the menace of world-wide revolution. 
$2.00 net. 


The United States in the 
World War 
By John Bach McMaster 


The whole story of the great conflict told 
in vivid phrases. The New York Tribune 
says: “A masterpiece of selection and 
compression . . . will ultimately be ac- 
cepted as a standard reference work on 
America’s participation in the war.” Two 
vols. Per vol. $3.00 net. 


Morale 
By G. Stanley Hall 


A volume of genuine inspirational value, 
written by one of our deepest thinkers and 
most noted writers, who defines morale as 
the supreme standard of life and conduct. 
$3.00 net. 


The Adventurous Lady 
By J. C. Snaith 


The rather startling adventures of a young 
lady of title who changes places with a 
governess. “Witty, amusing, as light and 
sparkling as sun-fiecked foam. Mr. Snaith 
has the gift of making his people seem 
real.’—New York Times. $2.00 net. 


Lucinda 

By Anthony Hope 

A novel that will win many new readers 
for this distinguished author.. The story 


of a stolen bride who passes through many 
hazards of fate and fortune. $2.00 net. 


Pengard Awake 

By Ralph Straus 

The strange story of a man with two dis- 
tinct personalities. A psychic mystery 


novel that takes rank with Stevenson’s “Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde.” $2.00 net. 


At All Booksellers 








THE AGE OF INNOCENCE 


By Edith Wharton 


A brilliant picture of New York society in its heyday—the original “Four Hundred” 
in all its glory; its gala nights at the opera, its dinners, dances, fetes; its foibles, frail- 
ties, whims and virtues portrayed with unerring fidelity and sympathetic understanding. 
William Lyon Phelps says in the New York Times: “Edith Wharton is a writer who 
. the style is a thing of beauty from first page 
‘The Age of Innocence’ is one of the best novels of the twentieth century.” 


MEMOIRS of the 
EMPRESS EUGENIE 


By Comte Fleury 


The intimate life story of one of the most romantic figures of the nineteenth century, 
compiled from statements, private documents and personal letters of the Empress and 
from letters and papers of illustrious members of the Court of the Second Empire. The 
“It is for that world army of readers who can appreciate a 

It is a fair guess that no book will be more widely read or 
Two vols. 1050 pages. 


$7.50 per set. 


God’s Smile 
By Julius Magnussen 


Amazing and startling revelations of super- 
natural influences that entered into the life 
of a noted playwright who is a skeptic and 
unbeliever. A book that has created a 
furore in Europe and which is being widely 
discussed in this country. $1.75 net. 


The College and New 
America 
By Jay William Hudson 


A careful, comprehensive survey and ap- 
praisal of our college system, with a new 
and definite program for reconstruction of 
our methods of education. $2.00 net. 


How to Reduce 
By Antoinette Donnelly 
A thoroughly practical book that tells stout 


people, or those who are gaining weight 
too rapidly how to get thin. $1.00 net. 


Miss Lulu Bett 
By Zona Gale 


This powerful story of the upheaval in the 
lacid life of a small-town old-maid has 
en hailed by critics everywhere as_ the 

literary event of the year. ‘‘‘Miss Lulu 

Bett’ is without flaw. The book is eloquent 


with condensation.””— Atlantic Monthly. 
$1.75 net. . 

John Seneschal’s 
Margaret 


By Agnes and Egerton Castle 


Unquestionably the finest novel the Castles 
have written in years. The story of a 
man, who, losing his identity, is accepted 
as the son and heir of an old conservative 
family, and who -finds himself confronted 
with strange problems of love and duty. 
$2.00 net. 


Uncle Remus 
By Joel Chandler Harris 


Here are the original ‘Tar Baby” stories 
in de luxe form. Pictures in color by Kem- 
ble and Frost. Introduction by Thomas 
Nelson Page. A beautiful gift edition, 
bound in green silk cloth, stamped in gold. 
In a box. $5.00 net. 


These Are Appleton Books 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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HENRY CHURCHILL KING 
President of Oberlin College 


A New Mind 
for the New Age 


Have we any right to speak of a new 
age? Read this work of great weight 
in these times of conflicting opinions 
and puzzling uncertainties. Net $1.50 


HUGH BLACK 


“Lest We 
Forget ” 


The author of ‘ Friendship” gives 
@ sane, common-sense view of De- 
mocracy, Patriotism, State Rights, 
Pacifism, 
much needed today. 
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INTIMATE ! 
REVEALING! 7 
PACKED WITH INCIDENTS NOT DUPLICATED ELSEWHERE ! 


Personal Recollections of 


Andrew Carnegie 


By FREDERICK LYNCH, D.D., Educ, Secy. Church Peace Union 


A fascinating, intimate view of the t iron-master and philanthropist, showing many 
phases of his life not generally known, K book written from an unusual association of many 
years that sparkles with interest and freshness, Illustrated. $1.50 net 


A People’s Life of Christ 


By J. PATERSON-SMYTH, Author of ‘*The Gospel of the Hereafter” 


A life of Christ which the average person will read for the sheer pleasure of reading it. It 

leaves in every reader's mind a clean, cansecutive, unbroken view of the life of Jesus, with all 

the main incidents and teachings in the right places. A book for which we’ve long Sao s 
net 


Troop “One” of the Labrador 


By DILLON WALLACE, Author of “ Ungava Bob,” etc. 


A great feast is here spread for all those who admire courage, hardihood and square deal- 
ing—and what healthy boy does not ? Dillon Wallace’s name as aan’ is sufficient guarantee 
Illustrated, Net $1.75 


The Story of the Pilgrim Fathers 


For Young Folks By H. G. TUNNICLIFF 


‘* Written especially for young folks. The whole story is told with such 
that once — begin reading you are loth to put it down until you have fh peoalt it. Ten 
Lookout Illustrated, Net $1.25 
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CLARICE E. RICHARDS 


A Tenderfoot 
Bride 


“A romance of real ex iF. 
brightly written story a -bride 
-- ~ A plunged into the Ses ex- 

riences of the ‘wild and woolly 

est.’ ’’— Nashville Banner. 
Illustrated. Net $1.50 


By F. A. McKENZIE 


“Pussyfoot ” 
Johnson 


“Tt is impossible to understand the 
Eighteenth Amendment without a 
knowledge of Mr. Johnson’s career—a 
sporisman in the best sense of the 
word.”’"— The Outlook, Net $1.50 
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ble, and there was no subject on which 
he feared to speak. It is the sheer cour- 
age of the letters more than anything 
else which makes them impressive, but 
they have also a dignity, a sobriety and 
a definite knowledge of facts which 
makes them peculiarly valuable at a 
moment when reparations and indemni- 
ties are under discussion. 


Cardinal Mercier’s Own Story, by His Em- 
inence, D. J. Cardinal Mercier. George H. 
Doran Co. 


Poems of Many Moods 


When Alfred Noyes reads aloud The 
Elfin Artist and the other poems in his 
last volume he may make them beauti- 
ful for he has a magic voice, but in 
cold print they are dull and singularly 
unoriginal with only occasional flashes 
of charm. Their redeeming features are 
Mr. Noyes’ ability to handle metre and 
the very evident pleasure he takes -in 
writing. That pleasure is a quality 
quite lacking in many modern poets 
who write far better than Mr. Noyes. 
Take Edwin Arlington Robinson, for 
instance; he writes from deep thought 
about life, not from joy in it. He is not 
melancholy, he is too clear-sighted and 
vigorous, but he is more eager to ex- 
press ideas than he is to express him- 
self. Each one of the poems in The 
Three Taverns insists that you stop 
and think about it, tho its power lies 
not in the matter alone: 

Along the path tall dusky dahlias grew, 

Any shadowy hydrangeas reached anid 
swung 

Ferociously ; and over me, among 

The moths and mysteries, a blurred bat 
flew. 

Clement Wood, likewise, did not 
write his long dramatic poem Jehovah 
for the pure joy of it, in fact it is a 
little difficult to know just why he did 
write it. It deals with a dispute in 
David’s time, between the Israelites 
and Kenites, as to which of them wor- 
shiped the true Jehovah, and it has, 
curiously, a flavor of Beowulf rather 
than of the Hebrew poets and prophets. 
It is written in a variety of verse 
forms, many of them interesting. 

To change the subject abruptly: 

I would make a list against the evil days 
Of lovely things to hold in memory: 
First, I set down my lady’s lovely face. 
For earth has no such lovely thing as she: 
And next I add, to bear her company, 
The great-eyed virgin star that morning 


brings; 
Then the wild-rose upon its Ifttle tree 
So runs my catalog of lovely things. 


That is Richard Le Gallienne who 
tosses off ballades as easily and swect- 
ly as if no one had ever invented fre 
verse. Of course it is wrong to quote a 
single verse of a ballade, but this single 
verse cries for quotation because it 
epitomizes so well the poet’s shining 
gifts, his joy, his tenderness, his love 
of beauty, and his ability to create 
beauty. It does not express, tho, that 
other quality which makes the poems 
in The Junkman such a delight to read. 
his sense of humor. 

Witter Bynner is a poet of so many 
modes and shapes that it is well nigh 
impossible to hold and classify him. 
The Canticle of Pan, which gives the 
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title to his latest collection of poems, 
is an exquisite, fanciful communion 
between Pan and the Christ Child in 
the manger. Then there is “The Can- 
ticle of Praise,” which was presented 
in the Greek theater at Berkley to cele- 
brate the ending of the war. There are 
lyrics, there are dramatic dialogs, 
there are songs and there are strange, 
fascinating little things like this “Jap- 
anese Note”: 

This night last year, 

An old woman dusted the paper shutter 
Very carefully 

That the shadow of the pine-tree 

Might be quite perfect. 


The Elfin Artist, by Alfred Noyes. Frederick 
A. Stokes Co. The Three Taverns, by Edwin 
Arlington Robinson.. Macmillan Co. Jehovah, 
by Clement Wood. E. P. Dutton & Co. The 
Junkman, by Richard Le Gallienne. Double- 
day, Page & Co. The Canticle of Pan, by Wit- 
ter Bynner. Alfred A. Knopf. 


For Those Who Write 


MAKING ADVERTISEMENTS AND MAKING THEM 
Pay, by Roy S. Durstine (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). A somewhat sketchy but enlightening 
book on the principles of advertising writing, 
well illustrated by facsimile reproductions of 
successful advertisements. Mr. Durstine, him- 
self formerly with the New York Sun, is now 
associated with Bruce Barton, formerly of Col- 
lier’s, in an agency known as Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn, Inc. 


Tue Lure OF THE PEN, by Flora Klickmann 
(Putnam). A book of sound and shrewd ad- 
vice for literary aspirants by a journalist who 
is weary of rejecting manuscripts on account 
of avoidable faults. 


Ir You Don’t Write Fiction, by Charles P, 
Cushing. (McBride Co.) This is a practical 
guide book to the writing of “news stories” for 
the newspapers and magazines. It is so prac- 
tical that it not only tells you how to write 
but how to market your product. 


Stories 


SHort Stortes From THE BALKANS, translat- 
ed by Edna Underwood (Marshall Jones Co.), 
is the misleading title of a collection of peas- 
ant tales from several countries of eastern 
Europe, including Bohemia and Hungary, as 
well as the Balkan States properly so, called. 
These stories are for the most part character- 
ized by the same utter simplicity of style, the 
same grim and often unpleasant realism and 
the same mordant irony typical of the Russian 
novel. The Slav of the south is literary brother 
of the Slav of the north. 


THe Gorceous Girt, by Nalbro Bartley 
(Doubleday, Page & Co.). A good story for a 
lazy day. The old plot of a man’s choice be- 
tween tinsel feminine frills and sterling sim- 
plicity is entertainingly worked out. 


FurTHER CHRONICLES OF AVONLEA, by L. M. 
Montgomery (Page Co.). Stories of the Avon- 
lea folks first made famous in “Anne of Green 
Gables.” They are likable, true-to-life people 
and the stories are good reading, tho the senti- 
ment is sometimes laid on a bit thick. 


HunNkIns, by Samuel G. Blythe (George H. 
Doran Co.). A good story, somewhat obviously 
moral but entertaining just the same. It tells 
how an ex-soldier tried to put into practice in 
civil life the ideals of citizenship he learned 
in the army and how he ran for mayor and 
made a fight for clean politics against the ring 
that controlled his home town. 


Fiance 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF FRANCE, by 
Edward M. Sait (World Book Co.). The one 
best brief manual in the English language on 
the French constitution in form and practice. 
Its political data is up to date; covering the 
election of 1919. An indispensable work of ref- 
erence for the college libray. 


THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY, by Jacques 
Boulanger (Putnam Sons). The third volume in 
“The National History of France” covers the 
important period of Richelieu and Louis XIV 
in both thoro and readable style. The chronicle 
of events, tho carefully presented, is subord- 
inated to the character development of the two 
very different men who dominated their time. 


England 


PARLIAMENT AND REVOL:)*10N, by J. Rams: 
Macdonald (Scott and Selizer). The English 
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OSS For Those Who Read 
OOS Good Books 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF MARCOT ASQUITH 


These memoirs of Margot Asquith will fulfill the keen expectations aroused 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Written with the dash and candor that char- 
acterize the brilliant wife of the ex-Prime Minister, the book has not a dull 
moment. Illustrated. 2 Volumes, Boxed. 


THE LAST DAYS OF THE ROMANOVS 
George G. Telberg and Robert Wilton 


The tragic story of the fate of the Royal Family as revealed in the official 
statements of witnesses; powerfully supplemented by the thrilling account of 
Mr. Wilton, for sixteen years Russian correspondent for the London Times, 
who helped find the bodies and who escaped finally from Siberia in disguise 
with one of the three court records. Illustrated. 


THE ROMANCE OF MADAME TUSSAUD’S 


With an Introductory Essay by Hilaire Belloc John T. 7 ussaud 
These colorful memoirs of “history made visible in wax” spread out the 
picturesque panorama of social, political and literary life since the French 
Revolution. Illustrated. 


INTIMATE PACES OF MEXICAN HISTORY 
Edith O’Shaughnessy 


The intimate knowledge contained in this book, written from long residence . 


in that revolution-ridden land, may lead us out of the straits to which our 
diplomacy has brought us. 


MEN AND BOOKS AND CITIES 


Robert Cortes Holliday 
The genial philosopher of WALKING-STICK PAPERS takes a fruitful 
jaunt to points west, and returns with much literary loot. 


A CARDEN OF PEACE: A Medley in Quietude 


By the author of ‘‘The Jessamy Bride”’ F.F rankfort Moore 


An old-world garden within whose ancient walls the mellow talk ranges 
easily from bees and briar-roses to literature, drama and art. Illustrated. 


OUR WOMEN: Chapters on the Sex Discord 
Arnold Bennet 


A volume of very provocative comment and shrewd observation on the most 
delightful, if the most exasperating, thing in existence. 


ADVENTURES AND ENTHUSIASMS EE. V. Lucas 
Author of “The Vermilion Box” 


A Chicago critic writes, “E. V. Lucas, bless him! has the magic gift of 
endowing everything he writes about with charm and fascination.” 


Illustrated. 
THE ABANDONED FARMERS Irvin S. Cobb 


His Humorous Account of a Retreat from the City to the Farm 
Deliciously amusing—and tragic—tales of one who returns to the soil to 
“enjoy the pleasures of a landed proprietor’s lot.” 


SOUTH SEA FOAM A. Safroni- Middleton 


“Mr. Safroni-Middleton is an adept at conveying the witchery of the moon- 
light nights, the lure of the weird music and the loveliness of the damsels of 
far-off isles.’-—New York Times. 


A POOR WISE MAN Mary Roberts Rinehart 


A drama of the struggle of the new spirit in America against the fetters of 
older generations. Written in the style of DANGEROUS DAYS. 


NIGHT AND DAY Virginia Woolf 


A novel of great maturity and depth, a worthy successor to THE VOYAGE 
OUT, its theme the potentialities in love of five young persons. 


WOUNDED SOULS Philip Gibbs 


Into this, his first novel since the Peace, the famous war correspondent pours 
the vivid spirit which makes all his works so tremendously alive. 


THE CAPTIVES Hugh Walpole 


The author of “The Secret City” and “Jeremy” calls this his most important 
work. It deals with London life and is the study of a girl and two men— 
particularly of Maggie Cardinal. 


Read “‘The Bookman’”’—a magazine for everybody who likes books. 


GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY Publishers New York 
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ABINGDON 





Book Talks 


N view of the ever 
I increasing number 
of books that, in 
spite of the paper 
shortage, make their 
appearance with each 


new season, the prob- 
lem of ‘“‘what books to 
buy” becomes more 


and more acute. Econ- 
omy and common sense 
suggest that only such 
books as have an ele- 
ment of permanence 
are worthy of a place 
on the shelves of the 
average home. The 
yublic and circulating 
varies can be de- 
pended upon for such 
transitory matter as, 
once read, is put aside. 
But for constant re- 
ference; for the men- 
tal stimulus that is 
required by the man 
or woman of culture, 
there is demand for 
the books that really 
count. 

To meet this demand 
the Abingdon Press 
presents an extensive 
list of books that, from 
the point of interest 


more than fulfill these 
requirements. The 
fact that it bears the 
Abingdon imprint is 
guarantee that a book 
is worth while. On 
the right, selected 
from our lists, are a 
few titles that should 
have permanent place 
in your library. 


and breadth of view ~ 





BOOKS that Count 


THE MAN WHO DARES 
And Other Inspirational Messages for Young People 
By Leon C. Prince 
“Professor Prince, who holds the chair of History in Dickinson 
College, well known for faultless English and brilliant thinking, pub- 
lishes several addresses to young people that are full of helpfulness. 
The first gives the title to the volume; Square Pegs in Round Holes, 
the Short Cut, the Quest of Wisdom, and the American Soldier are 
the other subjects.”.—-The Methodist. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


A REEL OF RAINBOW 
By F. W. Boreham 
Another Boreham book. Original, epigrammatic, challenging. Fully 
maintains the author’s wide reputation as a thinker and writer of 
unusual versatility and power. Net, $1.75, postpaid. 


THE BRIDE OF MISSION SAN JOSE 

A Tale of Early California 

By John Augustine Cull 
A love story of early Spanish days. At once there is a vision of 
pale gray walls, chiming bells, scarlet bloom—and romance. And 
here they all are, woven into a charming love story, together with in- 
teresting light on the strife between England rt. America over 
California. » $2.00, postpaid. 


BERGSON AND neatad 
By Ralph Tyler Flewelling 


This new volume by Professor Flewelling is, first, a ertilans mad 
Bergson, showing his deficiencies on the side of Philosophy and R 
ligion; second, a constructive discussion of Personal Realism, - Ewe 
to show that Personality is the supreme a and spiritual 
reality. » $2.00, postpaid. 

MY NEIGHBOR THE wonkina MAN 
By James Roscoe Day 
Chancellor of Syracuse University 

“A vigorous, straight from the shoulder book, written by one who 
was himself a working man. Americanism of the old, individualistic, 
successful type, whose message is not yet outgrown. A fearless ex- 
posure of the sinister forces underlying certain forms of social un- 
rest. Labor unions are offered much wholesome advice.’—The Ex- 
positor, Cleveland. Net, $2.50, postpaid. 


SOME ASPECTS OF INTERNATIONAL 
CHRISTIANITY 


Mendenhall Lectures, Fifth Series, Delivered at DePauw University 


By John Kelman 

“John Kelman correlates the problems of modern Christianity with 
the need of constructive statesmanship in international relations. Kel- 
man points out that the Christian ideal of the brotherhood of man is 
of necessity an international ideal; he also shows how this sense of 
universal brotherhood is not inimical to patriotism, any more than 
love of country is inconsistent with the narrower devotion to one’s 
immediate family.”"—San Francisco Chronicle. Net, $1.00, postpaid. 


Prices are subject to change without notice 
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Labor Party and pacifist leader criticizes with 
keenness, moderation and good temper the 
Soviet system of Government. He believes that 
representative institutions of the Parliamentary 
type are superior to representation on a basis 
of occupation only. He is unwilling to be se- 
vere on the Russian Bolsheviki, but he says 
that even if history justifies them “it certainly 
will not their copyers” in England. 


ENGLAND AFTER THE WAR, by Frank Dilnot 
(Doubleday, Page Co.). A thoughtful and in- 
teresting study of the labor problem, the Irish 
problem, the political situation and the per- 
sonality of the dominant figures in British poli- 
tics. The whole kaleidoscope of English life 
from international policy to sport and jour- 
nalism is passed in review and an average 
common sense English judgment passed on all 
persons and institutions. 


Finance 


TAXATION IN THE New States, by John A. 
Hobson (Harcourt, Brace & Howe). The leading 
British economist of the day gives advice to his 
countrymen on the best way of meeting the 
financial burdens of the post-war period. Fa- 
vors graduated direct taxation and is not averse 
to a special capital levy, but argues strongly 
against taxes on consumption and _ indirect 
methods of raising revenue. Worth the atten- 
tion of all students of economics, legislators and 
taxpayers in the United States as well as in 
Great Britain. 


THE ABOLITION OF INHERITANCE, by Harlan 
Eugene Read. (Macmillan Co.) The case 
against inherited wealth, written for the general 
reader. The ethical and economic arguments are 
convincingly given and an eloquent plea for a 
change in our inheritance system is made. 


THe Fitow or VALue by Logan Grant Mc- 
Pherson (Century). An analysis of the mean- 
ing and significance of value, cost, price, capi- 
tal and similar word-counters of economic 
thought. 


America Today 


THE Non-PAarRTIZAN LEAGUE, by Herbert E. 
Gaston (Harcourt, Brace & Howe). A clear, 
temperate, well-informed statement of the pol- 
icy, history and organization of the Non-Par- 
tizan League by one of its leaders. Defends the 
League very plausibly against the charge of un- 
patriotic conduct during the war and exposes 
many popular errors as to its domestic policies. 
An indispensable book for the study of Middle 
Western politics. 


THe New Civics, by Roscoe Lewis Ashley 
(Macmillan). The ideal school textbook for a 
general study of modern political problems in 
America, rather than for “civics” in the lim- 
ited sense of constitutional structure. 


AMERICA AND THE New ERA, edited by Elisha 
M. Friedman (E. P. Dutton & Co.) A compre- 
hensive symposium by leading Americans on 
the problems of social reconstruction. The sig- 
nificance of the war, the future of immigration, 
women in industry, new demands in education, 
social hygiene, are some of the topics discussed 
by experts in such a way as to stimulate the 
average man’s thought and interest. 


THE FOoREIGN TRADE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
by Thomas F. Ford and L. Cummings Ford 
(Seribners). A broad survey of the problems 
which confront the American exporter and im- 
porter. Should be of value not only to the stu- 
dent of economics but to the practical busi- 
ness man who hopes to enter a foreign market. 


Poetry and Art 


COLLECTorR’s Luck, by Alice Van Leer Car- 
rick (Atlantic Monthly Press). A charmingly il- 
lustrated and delightfully written little guide to 
the world of colonial furniture—stenciled trays, 
glassware, counterpanes, andirons and all the 
rest of it. 


THe Kinps or Poetry, by John Erskine 
(Duffield). A readable little book of essays on 
standards of poetic criticism, by a professor 
who is himself a true 


SELECTIONS FROM SWINBURNE, edited by Ed- 
mund Gosse and Thomas J. Wise (Doran). If 
you like any of the Swinburnes: the sensuous 
lover, the alliterationist, the revolutionist, the 
exuberant patriot, the sweet singer of the sea 
-_ 2 s childhood, you will find something in 

lection to your taste. 


SKETCHES OF GREAT PAINTERS, by Edwin 
Watts Chubb (Stewart and Kidd). Raphael, 
Michael Angelo, Rembrandt, Titian, Corot, Mil- 
let, Whistler, and many others of the famous 
painters, ancient and modern, are presented in 
these essays so that the reader absorbs real in- 
formation concealed in a sugar coating of 
charming literary style. There are a score of 
excellent illustrations. 
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LIPPINCOTT 
BOOKS 


“The Book has Dash, Fire and Romance.”— 
The Outlook. 


No Defence 


Gitpert Parker’s Great Romance. “Has dram- 
atic situations and incidents; vivid pictures of 
West Indian forest and plantation life, and an 
appealing love tale.”"—Tue Ovutioox. The Irish 
and English temperaments are contrasted in many 
dramatic scenes. In “NO DEFENCE” Gilbert 
Parker be we gone one step _ in his literary 
career. 4 illustrations, $2.00 


Seeing the Far West 


By Joun T. Faris. A remarkable panorama of 
the Wonderland of America, revealing the scenic 
glories of the states from the Rockies to the Pa- 
cific in- the text and with the 113 illustrations 
and two maps. The most complete and compre- 
hensive volume on the territory covered. Hand- 
some octavo. $6.00. 


The Book of Job 


By Morris JastRow, Jr., Ph.D., LL.D. “A noble 
book—all men’s book,’ wrote Carlyle, yet the 
soul, the beauty and the living fire of it hidden 
beyond a veil of conflicting interpretations. It 
has been for Dr. Jastrow with his rare insight 
and charm to give us this grandly conceived new 
interpretation of the original masterpiece. Fron- 
tispiece. Ornamental cloth. $4.00 


The Orient in Bible Times 


By Exinv Grant. The biblical gift book of 
the year for Bible readers of every denomination. 
It makes the Bible more intensely human and 
interesting. 30 illustrations. $2.50. 


. 

In Old Pennsylvania Towns 

By Anne Ho.titincswortH Wuarton. The pic- 
turesque, the historic, the social, and human have 
been - oy and woven into this entertaining 
chronicle. A valuable addition to the literature 
of earlier days, replete with entertaining informa- 
tion for the traveller as well. 2 illustrations, 
handsome octavo. q 


Cloudy Jewel 


$y Grace Livincston Hirt (Mrs. Lutz). The 
story of Julia Cloud, family drudge, and her re- 
juvenation, results in an exquisite romance and 
a cheerful story as heart-satisfying as a fresh- 
blown rose. Frontispiece. $1.90. 


Happy House 

By Jane Assort goes steadily on its way to 
greater and greater success. It is proving one 
of the most hi aed stories of the season. Fron- 
tispiece. 


Anne 


By Orca*Hartiey, is a comedy with just that 
touch of sadness that brings laughter near to 
tears. $1.90. 


New Books Entertaining and Useful 
BOOK PLATES, by Frank Brancwyn, is a 
collection of 70 book plates, omy one a little 
masterpiece in line a tone, splendid eee 
of Brangwyn’s art. Decorative cloth, $12.50. A 
OK ON ANGLING, by FRANCIS FRANCIS, 

at quicken the pulse of every fisherman, ang- 
ling from every angle, with many illustrations. 
$4.50. ee FOR LIBRARIANSHIP, 
ow. 3. EIDEL; this new volume in the 
TRAINING “SERIES will introduce many to 
a profession which offers great possibilities at the 
present time. Illustrated. $1.50. RAB- 
BIT BOOK, by Proressor Wasusurn ; a com- 
plete, practical manual on the care and ‘breeding 
of all kinds of ory and-fur-producing rabbits. 








61 illustrations. 2.0 The new sixth edition 
ot PENNELL’S LIFE OF WHISTLER,” 
just published, comes as practically a new book. 
It has been revised and contains new material 
and new illustrations. Profusely illustrated, oc- 
tavo, .$6.50. “MRS. WILSON’S cooK 


BOOK”? suits every purse. Ménus of the sim- 
plest to the most elaborate can be prepared from 
the hundreds of new recipes. Women will ap- 
preciate the author’s new method presenting 
them. $2.50, CHARM OF FINE 
MANNERS, id by Mrs. Starrett, will be a 
great boon to fathers and mothers. In a charm- 
ing way the author writes about behavior, self- 
culture, habits, conversation, etc. $1.00. YOUR 
BOYS AND GIRLS SHOULD HAVE THE 
LIPPINCOTT’'S MERTI BeOkS HOR BOSS 

OYS 
AND GIRLS. Write for circulars. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


J.B. 3. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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America Yesterday 


IN THE Days or THE PiLcRIM FATHERS, by 
Mary Caroline Crawford (Little, Brown & Co.). 
An oft-told story well retold. An account of the 
social conditions and common life of the first 
New England settlers, emphasizing the distinction 
between the Plymouth “Pilgrims” and the Puri- 
tans in general. 


THE FRONTIER IN AMERICAN Historw, by 
Frederick J. Turner (Holt). Altho a Harvard 
professor, no man has better caught the spirit 
of the west and its distinctive contributions to 
the American tradition. He shows how the 
living fire of individualism, democracy and 
courageous adventure burned along the fron- 
tier d after de; whether the frontier 
ran thru western Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kansas or Colorado. 


CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF THE LOUISIANA 
PuRCHASE, by Everett Somerville Brown (Uni- 
versity of California Press). This account of 
the constitutional procedure of the organiza- 
tion of- the Louisiana territory is especially in- 
teresting for the light it throws on the attempt 
to exclude slavery from the country west of 
the Mississippi after the purchase, 


Letters and Essays 


I7’s a Goop OLp Wortp, by Bruce Barton 
(Century). And so it is a good world, if you 
have the same rich appreciation of life, the 
same whimsical humor and the same ripened, 
sunny common sense as the writer of these jolly 
essays. 

Nuova, OR THE New BEE, by Vernon Kellogg 
(Houghton, Mifflin Co.). A romance of life in 
a beehive—with skilful comparison to our life 
in the world-hive—which will entertain children 
from five to fifty. The illustrations by Milo Win- 
ter are distinctive. 

WHEN JoHNNY Comes MarcHING HomE, by 
Mildred Aldrich (Small, Maynard & Co.). Let- 
ters from the Hilltop on the Marne written just 
before the armistice and while the Peace Con- 
ference was sitting at Versailles. They give 
the reaction to peace of the French country- 
side, a thing which it is well for us to know. 


Le Petir Norp, by Anne Grenfell and Katie 
Spalding (Houghton, Mifflin Co.). Informal 
and entertaining letters from the wife of the 
Labrador Doctor, describing the job of mother- 
ing an orphan asylum in Newfoundland. There 
is no picture of the work of the Labrador Mis- 
sion as a whole, but the book is delightful read- 
ing and adds interesting sidelights to her hus- 
band’s accounts. 

THE CoLLEGE GATEWAY, by 
Thwing (The Pilgrim Press). Baccalaureate 
addresses by the President of Western Re- 
serve University, who knows how to speak to 
young men and women, how to make them 
aware of their privileges, how to hold up be- 
fore them ideals and opportunities in a guise 
that makes them infinitely desirable. 





Charles F. 


Plays 


SALOME AND OTHER Pays, by Oscar Wilde. 
A Mopern Book or Criticisms, edited by Lud- 
wig Lewisohn (Boni & Liveright). The latest 
additions to the admirable Modern Library, 
which is putting more and more worth while 
books into inexpensive pocket form. The first 
volume contains, beside “Salomé,” “The Im- 
portance of Being Earnest” and “Lady Win- 
dermere’s Fan”; the second, selections from 
French, German, English and American critics, 
a diverse group ranging from Francis Hackett 
to Anatole France. 

THe CRAFT OF THE TorTOISE, by Algernon 
Tassin (Boni & Liveright). an ingenious and 
sometimgs witty satire in the form of a play 
in four acts with the same characters; the first 
act set in prehistoric times, the second in the 
patriarchal period, the third in medieval times 
and the fourth in the present. The theme of 
all of them is how the woman with the aid of 
the priest circumvents the man; the triumph 
of shrewdness over strength, of femininity over 
masculinity. 


Sport 

WINNING FOOTBALL, by William W. Roper 
(Dodd, Mead). A r un liy 
book for anyone who is coaching football, from 
varsity material to the gang in the backyard. 
Mr. Roper has been football player, fan and 
coach for twenty-five years; it was he who 
turned out Princeton’s winning team in 1919. 


FootsaLL WitHout A CoacH, by Walter 
Camp (D. Appleton & Co.). Practical advice 
that tells boys who want to play football how 
to get in training, to organize the team, to 
practice effectively, to work up important 





plays, to take proper care of themselves, to 
win the game. The book comes as near to tak- 
ing the place of an expert coach as printed 
words can. 


ordinary heater, 
po the Fall gad Winter morsing of its sting |} 
makes ear! 

Your room is Rooted with with he heatalmest instantly 
by a mere twist of the wris 

Usalyte is an absolutely il safe, quick and 
cheap means of using 


pe eee heating purposes, 
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A NEW DICTIONARY 
ON A NEW PLAN 


‘“‘For compactness, clastey gi gos ppeveky I 
believe it has no equ k P. Graves, 
Dean of the School of Education, Univ. of Pa. 


THE 


‘WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY 


Defines Every 
Word so that its 
Use and Mean- 
ing can be In- 
stantly _Under- 
stood 











Edited by WILLIAM 
DODGE LEWIS, A.M., 
Pd.D., Deputy Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction, 
State of Pennsylvania, and 
EDGAR A. SINGER, 
Ph.D., University of Penn- 
syleansa 


Unlike Any Other Dictionary 


A new and original work, not an abridgment or 
an adaptation from a larger’ work. 

Contains a carefully selected vocabulary of all the 
words in common use, with correct pronunciation, 

Includes new words such as estaminet, teleferica, 
———— blimp, Blight 
viki and hund vo 4 of 
recently come into use. 

Every entry is made clear. No words are defined 
in terms of themselves or more difficult words, but 
every Bd is explained in such ~ language 
that only a single reference is n 

Typical Endorsements 

8. H. Clark, University of Chicago: “Its superior- 
ity over other dictionaries is very evident.” 

F.A. Hathaway, Supt. Public Instruction, Jack- 
sonville, Florida: ‘'It is in a class by itself.” 


820 Pages. 800 Illustrations. Size 5} x 7} 
CLOTH Binding... .. ... .. Price 
FLEXIBLE LEATHER, with 
Thumb Index. Price 
At Booksellers, but yh no book- 
seller convenient 
USE COUPON. 
THE JOHN C. 
WINSTON CO. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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This book covers the whole ground 
of Christian Science in its origin and 
history and present condition and 
prospects. 


It aims ta tell the truth about the 
founder and the faith of this cult in 
a plain but kindly way, spiced with 
gemial satire and humor. 


. ° . 
The Presbyterian Board of Publication 
(THE WESTMINSTER PRESS) 
Headquarters: PHILADELPHIA, Witherspoon Building 

New York, 156 Fifth Ave. Nashville, 711 Church St. 
Chicago, 125 N. Wabash Ave. St. Louis, 411 N. Tenth St. 
Cincinnati, 420 Elm St. San Francisco, 278 Post St. 
Atlanta (Colored) 200 Auburn Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Granite Bidg., Sixth Ave. & Wood St. 











The Truth About 
Christian Science 


By 


JAMES H. SNOWDEN, D.D., LL.D. 


Professor of Systematic Theology in 
Western Theological Seminary 


Dr. Snowden’s name is sufficient 
guarantee as to the thoroughness of the 
treatment of this vital subject, as to 
the frankness with which it is handled, 
as to the truthfulness and depth of the 
research and as to the finality of the 
conclusions. 


Cloth Binding, 300 pages, 
$2.40, postpaid 
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Improve Your Memory 


In One Evening 


Thousands have improved their 
memory thru this big secret. 
You can, too. 


THE easiest way for impressions to reach 
the brain is through the sense of sight. 
And pictures, whether actually seen—or 
seen only in the imagination—are most 
easily remembered. Just looking at names, 
faces or numbers is the hardest way to re- 
member them. You don’t create a vivid 
impression of them on your brain. 

et me prove to you how easy it is for 
you to improve your memory thru think- 
ing in pictures. Let me send you—on ap- 
proval—the seven lesson Roth Memory 
Course. Let me prove to you that my 
method will enable you to remember names, 
faces, dates, telephone numbers, events, 
appointments, in fact everything you want 
to remember. 


Send No Money 


Merely mail the coupon and the com- 
lete Roth Memory Course will be sent you 
y return mail. Examine the course for 
m five days free. Then, if it isn’t more than 
you expected—if it ‘doesn’t improve your 
memory the first evening, send it back and 
you won't owe a cent. Pay only $5 if 
completely satisfied. Mail coupon at once. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Dept. R 319 Sixth Ave., New York 


You may send me the Roth Memory 
Course on approval. Within five days after 
receipt I will either remail it or send you 
$5 in full payment. 
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FOR THE BUSY EXECUTIVE 
BOOKS THAT TELL HOW, 
WHEN AND WHERE 


Sent on 10 days’ egereesl, a ask for them on 
your letterhead 


Employees’ Magazines 

by Peter F. O’Shea, Organizer and Consulting Specialist 
on House Organs. 

Employees’ house organs, properly conducted, can aid the 
management by promoting co-operation, by education, by 
ey | morale and in other ways. Mr. O’Shea tells 
you the kind of articles that can be used most profitably 
and how to get them from the employees themselves, also 
practical hints about the editorial staff, scheduling of 
work, etc. Practical from cover to cover. $1.80 postpaid, 


Standard Practice in Personnel Work 


by Eugene J. Benge, of the Department of Industrial 
Relations, Atlantic Refining Company ; formerly | Fellow 
in es yt Research, Carnegie I t 
Mr. Benge has the edvamtage. of practical ex erience “in 
industrial employment and Army Personnel ork, plus 
the results of intensive study and research of personnel 
problems—a rare combination. He presents the methods 
of selection, training and retention that have proved suc- 
cessful in practice. About 300 pages of workable sug- 
gestions. $3.00 postpaid 


2400 Business Books and Guide to 
Business Literature 


An analytical list of books, directories, periodicals and 
other worth-while printed matter on every phase of busi- 
ness, in simple alphabetic arrangement. Tells you where 
to find the very book or perhaps only the chapter of a book 
that deals with the problem in han 456 pages. $5.00 


postpaid. . 
Industrial Relations Series 
3 volumes by Daniel Bloomfleld, cocesicte editor ‘‘In- 








ee | Relations, wee. of Bloomfield Th ne 
dustrial Relations. a names or 
Employment Management 

Labor Problems =s a“ 
Modern Industrial Movements) °**P#! 


In these three compact volumes you find the most im- 
portant b authorities, on 
such questions as: Labor Maintenance; Supply of Labor; 
Cost of bor; Turnover; Causes of Friction and Un- 
rest; Labor Disputes and Adjustments; Limitation of 
Output; Co-operative Movements. Arranged in logical 
sequence for the busy executive who wants to get at the 
root of the matter quickly. 
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What British Labor Wants 


(Continued from page 216) 
on all fours with a girdle around their 
waists and harnessed with a chain be- 
tween their legs to the cart they drew. 

Women and children were also em- 
ployed in great numbers in the cot- 
ton mills; the children were “appren- 
ticed”—that was the term with which 
this gross and cruel slavery was 
glossed over. Many of these little ones 
were collected from the workhouses of 
the country; the mill owners sys- 
tematically kept in touch with the 
overseers of the poor. Boys and girls 
together, they were worked for six- 
teen hours a day, day shifts and night 
shifts; they were housed in pent-up 
buildings adjoining the factories and 
the beds in which they slept were said 
never to become cold, for as one batch 
of these tiny workers went to rest the 
other batch went to the looms and only 
half the requisite number of beds were 
used and as there was often no dis- 
crimination of the sexes, disease, mis- 
ery and vice grew like a fungus. 

Lord Shaftesbury, speaking in the 
House of Lords in 1873, recalled how 
in the earlier period of the factory 
movement he waited at the factory 
gates to see the children come out— 
a set of sad, dejected, cadaverous 
creatures. In Bradford, he said, “the 
proofs of long and cruel toil were 
most remarkable. The crippled and 
distorted forms might be numbered 
by hundreds, perhaps by thousands. 
They seemed to me, such were their 
crooked shapes, like a mass of crooked 
alphabets.” 

The Cotton Mills Act, passed in 
1819, limited the age at which children 
might work in factories; the time of 
their labor was also limited—to sev- 
enty-two hours a week!- Some years 
later these hours were reduced to 
sixty-nine per week and in 1833 a law 
was passed fixing a maximum of 
forty-eight hours for children and 
sixty-nine for young persons, whilst 
night work for children under eighteen 
was prohibited. Provision was made 
for daily school attendance. 

In 1840 the first Mining Act pro- 
hibiting underground work by women 
and boys under ten years of age was 
passed and four years later child labor 
was restricted to six and a half hours 
a day. As a counterpoise to this half 
time system the employable age was 
reduced to eight and in 1847, after a 
bitter struggle, a Ten Hours Bill was 
passed restricting women and young 
persons to ten hours’ work a day. 

Between 1845 and 1861 industries 
allied to textile manufactures were 
brought within the scope of factory 
legislation, which was extended so that 
it applied to small workshops as well 
as the great mills. Not until the Fac- 
tory and Workshops Acts of 1901 and 
1907, however, was the age at which 
children could be employed as _half- 
timers raised to twelve, and we had to 
wait until the great Education Act of 
1918 before the employment of chil- 
dren under the age of fourteen was 
abolished. 
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These big strides were not made 
until labor had become a power in the 
land; let us go back for a moment and 
follow the progress of trade unionism 
from the repeal of the Combination 
Laws. This concession was succeeded 
by a mighty struggle. A movement un- 
der the title of The Grand National 
Consolidated Trades’ Union was start- 
ed by Robert Owen and in a few 
months had a membership of half a 
million, but this union was eventually 
disbanded in consequence of not only 
private employers but also the Gov- 
ernment in its workshops compelling 
the workers to resign all connections 
with the unions and to sign the “docu- 
ment” to that effect. Trade unionists 
were prosecuted in great numbers un- 
der the Master and Servant Act and 
were often summarily arrested and 
condemned upon a mere complaint of 
misbehavior lodged by the employer. 
Strike riots were suppressed by the 
military and men were punished solely 
for having announced a strike or for 
having acted as a delegate to it. 

Even up to 1869 the agreement to 
strike and the announcement of a 
strike. by placards was frequently pun- 
ished .as intimidation, and the Master 
and Servant Act was not repealed until 
1875 when peaceful picketing was per- 
mitted and “violence and intimidation” 
became a matter of common law. 

Despite all these efforts to kill trade 
unionism, however, the unions steadily 
grew and by 1902 about one million 
five hundred thousand workers be- 
longed to unions. 

It was at the Trade Union Congress 
of 1899 that a resolution was first 
passed in favor of the establishment 
of a joint committee of trade union 
and Socialist bodies with the object of 
promoting direct representation in 
Parliament, but only two candidates 
out of fifteen who went to the polls— 
Keir Hardie and Richard Bell—were 
returned at the election of 1901. In 
that year, however,.the House of Lords 
delivered a judgment in relation to a 


strike of miners at Taff Vale the pre- || 


ceding year and that judgment threw 
down the belief that an act of 1871 af- 
forded absolute protection to trade 
unions in their collective capacity for 
a tortious act committed by any one of 
its officials or members, and this 
aroused so much indignation that the 
unions awoke to new political life with 
he result that in the election of 1908 
no fewer than twenty-nine candidates 
of the Labor Representation Commit- 
tee were returned to the House of 
Commons and in 1910, with the acces- 
Sion of the miners to the Labor party, 
the number of Labor members was in- 
creased to forty. 


(To be continued) 








The road was shady, the engine had 
stopped. 

“Tell me,” she said, gently taking her 
head from his necktie, “Why is it the moon 
always seems so much bigger in the sum- 
mer than in the winter?’ 

“Because,” he answered, “it has to be 
enlarged to take care of the rush on busi- 
ness.”—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 
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HY can one man sell where 

another fails? Why can one 
man get the sought-after job 
when another, better qualified, is 
turned down? Why does every- 
one “believe in’? one man and 
have no confidence in another, 
who really has as much ability? 
The thing that counts is not only 
what you say but how you say 
it. 
If you are interested, write for 
free booklet called ‘“The Secret 
of Being a Convincing Talker— 
How I Learned it in One Even- 
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How to Study This Number 


TBE INDEPENDENT LESSON PLANS - 


English, Literature and 
Composition 

What British Labor Wants. 
Mr. Thomas makes this first chapter all 
about British laber in the last century. 
Why does he give so much space to the 
past? Make a plan for a series of three 
chapters on American labor,- beginning 
with an historical chapter, and then, when 
Mr. Thomas’ other two chapters come out, 
see how nearly your outline parallels his. 
Do You Want to Lose Your Parks? 
If you have ever been in any great na- 
tional park or playground, write something 
about it that allies you with Mr. Mather 
in defense of the parks. If you saw an in- 
stance of some one’s being helped in any 
way by the park, make a story of it. Or, 
if you can, you might make a poem or a 
description that would show what you 
yourself got out of the experience. 
Mr. Mather. is talking mainly about the 
great western parks, remote from ‘cities 
and city problems. Get up a debate of 
your own on the question of city parks, 
For instance: Resolved, that Central Park 
(or Lincoln Park, or Prospect Park, etc.) 
be retained as a city playground; or, Re 
solved, that the park be built up with 
model tenements, to relieve congestion and 
pee housing conditions thruout the 
city. 


lll. The Birth of a New Religion. 


Get together all the material you can find 
about the people that have started re- 
ligions ; there are a number of things that 
you can do with it. Write a discussion 
based on Dr. Slosson’s statement that many 
religious movements have owed their 
origin to women. Or write an essay that 
shall be a sympathetic study of a number 
of such originators 

There has been, since the war, a striking 
growth of belief in mystic creeds and 
claims. Write a comparative study of any 
recent religion you know about and this 
new Japanese cult, considering as many 
aspects as possible—origin, doctrine, meth- 
od, etc.—as basis for comparison. 


IV. A Penitential Office. 


Read Miss Wilkinson’s poem and under- 
stand it. Can you find, looking anywhere 
into our national life, some fact or inci- 
dent to illustrate concretely the meaning of 
each stanza? Write a paraphrase of the 
poem, substituting for the symbolic verse 
your own prose fact. 

Pick out five or six modern American 
poets who, like Miss Wilkinson, write of 
America, her national life and temper and 
ideals. For instance, there is Carl Sand- 
burg, or Louis Untermeyer. Can ‘you find 
a common attitude of mind among them, 
or a common mood? Write a discussion of 
them as socially-minded poets. 

Choose two from your poets, one of whom 
you admire as a poet, the other as a re- 
former, and write a paper comparing them 
which will make clear your distinction. 
Books—and Books. 


Pick out and read one of the books re- 
viewed in this number, and write your re- 
view of that book. In a separate para- 
graph, explain just as convincingly as 
possible why your review differs, however 
it does, from the one in The Independent. 
“A novelist is often more enlightening 
than the propagandist, chiefly for the 
reason that he isn’t arguing, he’s telling 
you.” What do you think about this state- 
ment? Expand it, bringing out its mean- 
ing, and then discuss it in an essay, or an 
oral debate. 


Vi. President Harding and Election Week. 


Go carefully thru everything in this num- 
ber that relates in any way to the coming 
administration. Then read “Why We Need 
the Puritan.” Do you think that the Puri- 
tan spirit, as Mr. Slosson defines it, is go- 
ing to find expression in government in 
these next four years?. Write an essay on 


the subject, characterizing the new ad- 
ministration as fairly as you can. 
Suppose that Debs, securely locked in 


prison, had accidentally been elected Presi- 
dent. What would have happened? If 
idea sets you wondering, humorously or 
not, write a sketch in which you imagine 
out some of the queer complications that 
would surely have resulted. 

Think of all the election days that you 
can remember, and make some good de- 
scription or narrative out of the day that 
excited you most. 


History, Civics and 
Economics 


1. The Election—President Harding. Hard- 


ing’s Election. The Greatest Landslide 
in History. Election Topics. President 
Wilson to America. 


. Explain Senator Harding’s idea of party 


government as stated by Mr. Boeckel. What 
are the advantages and disadvantages of 
relying on the party organization 


to ad- 
minister the affairs of the nation? Com- 
pare it with President Wilson’s idea of 


personal leadership and _ responsibility. 


. Supposing that you were chosen President 


what men would you select to fill each 
cabinet post? Bear in mind that a Presi- 
dent must not only find able men for a 
good cabinet but must consider whether 
the men chosen will work in harmony with 
each other and with the Administration 
generally, and also that a man very suc- 
cessful in one cabinet position might be 
a ae at the head of some other depart- 
men 


. In what way does Mr. Boeckel think that 


Senator Harding will handle the question 
of reorganizing the League of Nations so 
that America can enter it? What does Dr. 
Williams say on this point? 

To what extent would the omission of Ar- 
ticle X change the League of Nations? 
Under what provisions and in what ways 
could the League still enforce any of its 
decisions ? - 

What is the cause of the “solid South”? 
Which states would you include in it? From 
about what year would you date it? 


. Can you suggest any reasons why the states 


west of the Missouri are more apt to 
change their political allegiance from one 
election to another than the eastern, cen- 
tral and southern states? Is this freedom 
from party tradition a good thing or 
not? 


. Why does a national “landslide” tend to 


affect state and local elections? Is it a 
good thing or not that party names and 
organizations in national politics are the 
same as those in state and city politics? 


Russia—The Pink Republic. British 
Trade with Russia. The Siberian Buffer 
State. Siberia and China. The Defeat 
of Wrangel. Rumania Gets Bessarabia. 


Compare Siberia and the United States 
with respect to (a) area, (b) population, 
(ce) resources, (d) climate. Do you think 
that Siberia will become a prosperous coun- 
a Canada and our northwestern 


. Locate on the map the places mentioned 


in Dr. Slosson’s article and in “The Si- 
berian Buffer State.” Show the approxi- 
mate boundaries of the Far Eastern Re- 
public, Discuss the importance of its seco- 
graphical situation with reference to China 
and Japan. 


. Compare the Russian Empire of 1914 with 


the extent of Soviet Russia in 1920. What 
lands has Russia lost and to whom? 


Labor Politics—What British Labor 
Wants. 


What conditions brought about the rise of 
the Labor party in Great Britain? What 
are its present policies and aims? . 
Why has not a great Labor party arisen 
in the United States? Compare the British 
Labor party with the Socialist party, the 
Populist party and the Farmer-Labor 
party. What is the attitude of the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor to separate party 
organization ? i 
Prepare a brief for either the affirmative 
or the negative on the question: Resolved, 
that the interests of American labor would 
be furthered by the organization of 4 
Labor party to which the existing trades 
unions should pledge their support. 


Conservation—Do You Want to Lose 
Your Parks? 


such countries as Italy and Switzerland 
profited preserving natural beauties 
of the nation? 


To what t of the Federal Gov- 
auuenl ot Depertmre of the national parks 
en 


trusted ? 
. Locate on a map of the United States the 
national parks. 


. Have you ever 


rincipal 
Visited one of them? 














